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In common with all other scientific workers sociologists have 
always aimed at “objectivity’”—that is, such a description of 
processes investigated that the description can be verified by any 
scientific investigator whatsoever. 

They have always recognized the necessity of eliminating their 
subjectivity—their personal equation—in order to get an “‘imper- 
sonal,” and so “objective,” view of the social reality. This 
“impersonal”? view has, indeed, alone made science possible, and 
until recently has been considered the adequate and secure founda- 
tion of scientific method in all fields. 

But now a new school of “objectivists’’ in psychology and 
sociology has arisen which claims that the old standards of objec- 
tivity are not adequate to produce “objective” science in these 
fields. The adherents of this school assert that a fact for scientific 
purposes is not ‘anything in experience,’’ but “‘something that 
can be observed,” a happening in the external world, which can 
and should be described without reference to individual psychic 
processes. These are the external behaviorists in psychology, and 
those sociologists who would describe everything in the social life 
in terms of habit (“folkway” or “‘custom’’) and environment. 
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They find no place in social science (except perhaps provisionally) 
for such terms as feeling, idea, belief, value, standard, mental atti- 
tude, mental interaction, and the like. The more extreme would 
exclude all reference to individual psychic processes whatsoever 
in description professing to be scientific. Others would tolerate 
the use of such terms to some extent in scientific descriptions, but 
would recognize them as of inferior scientific value and would not 
use them along with objective terms in describing different phases 
of one complex process. A process may be described, they say, in 
either subjective or objective terms, but the latter description is 
alone scientific, and the two types of description should never be 
mixed. The implication, of course, is that the description in sub- 
jective, or psychic, terms is only of literary or artistic value. For 
illustration, the present European war may be described in objective 
terms as a series of collective behavior complexes dependent upon 
certain stimuli in the environment; or it may be described in terms 
of the opinions, ideas, values, standards of European peoples. 
The former, if properly done, would be a scientific description; 
the latter might have great artistic or literary value, but would fall 
short of true science. In no case should these two ways of looking 
at the European conflict be mixed. It would be scientifically 
wrong, for example, to trace any of the behavior complexes observed 
to the ideas, values, and standards of Europeans. For that would 
be explaining a scientific fact by something which is not a fact 
at all! 

Now, it must be evident that this movement toward “‘object- 
ivism”’ is of vital concern to all students of human society. It 
strikes at the very heart of scientific method in the social sciences. 
If “objectivity” in the social sciences can be realized only through 
“‘objectivism’”’ as a method, the sooner we realize it the better. It 
may be that some of the “‘objectivists”’ are as confused and meta- 
physical in their thinking as those whom they criticize, but that 
should not prevent us from giving their ideas careful consideration; 
nor should even the ridicule concealed in the word “subjective,” 
which they apply to those who are innocent enough to think that 
subjective terms can be used scientifically, interfere with a fair 
hearing. 
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The movement toward “objectivism’’ in the social sciences 
is not new. It has even been claimed that Comte was the father 
of the movement. A careful reading of Comte, however, will show 
that there is little foundation for this view. What Comte asserted 
was that introspection (at least as it was practiced in his day) could 
not be used as a method in science; for he believed that it could 
not give valid scientific results. But no one was ever more insist- 
ent than he upon the essentially psychic nature of human society— 
that it was dominated by a developing tradition, or “social mind,” 
as we should say. In the Positive Polity, indeed, he goes so far as 
to say that sociology is “reducible to true mental science.’”* 


Probably the earliest objectivist to win recognition in sociology 
was Professor Emile Durkheim. Durkheim claims to be rigidly 
objective in his method. Like all objectivists, he defines a fact as 
whatever impresses itself upon observation. If sociology is to 
become scientific, social facts must be treated as things*—that is, 
social facts must be studied apart from the conscious subjects in 
whose minds they exist. Sociology need not consider individual 
consciousness at all, and hence should not be based upon psy- 
chology. Thus in tracing social causation one cannot appeal to 
the conscious individual, for the conscious innovator is determined 
by the social milieu in which he exists. Accordingly, if social 
causation is explained by appeal to individual psychic phenomena, 
one may be sure that the explanation is false* The explanation of 
a social phenomenon must be sought in the individuality of the 
aggregate, not in the characteristics of its component units, accord- 
ing to Durkheim. The determining cause of a social fact must 
always be sought in an antecedent social fact, and not among the 
states of individual consciousness.s Thus does Durkheim dispose of 
psychology and individual conscious processes in the social sciences 
and establish in their stead the principle of ‘mass interpretation.”’ 

t There are expressions in the Positive Philosophy which, taken by themselves, 
would seem to imply that Comte favored a purely objeciive, physical statement of 
social processes. But his later writings show clearly enough that this was not his 
meaning. See the Positive Polity, Vol. III. 

2 Les régles de la méthode sociologique, chap. ii. 4 Ibid., p. 128. 

3 Ibid., chap. v, pp. 120-37. 5 Ibid., p. 135. 
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But Durkheim is only half-hearted in his objectivism. Instead 
of going on to construct a sociology in terms of the behavior com- 
plexes of the aggregate and its environment, he accepts the hypothe- 
sis of a “‘social mind.” He believes in the compounding of mental 
states which result in ways of thinking and feeling in the social 
milieu exterior to the individual, and so constrain his action. 
Thus arise “collective representations,’’* such as public opinion, 
popular beliefs, social tradition, popular will, and the like. These 
representations of the ‘‘social mind” are manifestly not biological 
phenomena, neither are they psychic phenomena, since the latter 
are confined to individual consciousness. These collective repre- 
sentations and their accompanying collective actions are ‘‘social”’ 
phenomena. The “social,” therefore, according to Durkheim, is 
something entirely distinct from the biological and psychological. 
Thus sociology cannot be developed out of psychology, for a social 
fact is as distinct from a psychic fact as a biological fact from 
a physical or chemical fact. 

The characteristics of social phenomena are exteriority to the 
individual and power of constraint over him. The causes of social 
phenomena are, as we have already noted, to be found in the life 
of the aggregate. The social milieu is the determining factor in 
social evolution. Accordingly, the proximate origin of all social 
processes of importance must be sought in the internal conscious- 
ness of the social milieu, that is, in the “‘social mind.’’3 

Thus does Durkheim’s objectivism end in a subjectivism of the 
worst sort. We say “of the worst sort,’’ for his inference of “col- 
lective representations” transcends not only his definition of 
“‘fact,”’ but common-sense as well. It may even justly be accused 
of being metaphysical, since we know of no “social,” as distinct 
from the biological and psychological. Durkheim is no more 
entitled to be called an objective sociologist than Giddings or 
Cooley, whom he criticizes for their subjectivity. 

Durkheim may be taken as an example of those so-called 
“‘objectivists’’ who would retain such terms as “‘the social mind,” 

t See Gehlke’s Emile Durkheim’s Contributions to Sociological Theory, in Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. LXIII, No. 1, chap. ii. 

2 Les régles de la méthode sociologique, p. 8. 3 Ibid., pp. 137-48. 
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“public opinion,” and “tradition.” It is clear that a consistent 
objectivism in the social sciences would have no right to use these 
terms except as subjective designations of something not under- 
stood;' for public opinion, for example, can after all be nothing but 
some organization or combination of individual opinions (which 
Durkheim admits), and it surely does not lose its psychic nature 
by becoming socially organized. The socio-psychic is as definitely 
psychic as the individuo-psychic, and even less amenable to the 
control of the investigator. The only way in which the psychic 
element can be got rid of in the social sciences is to interpret all 
social processes in terms of behavior complexes (habits) and 
environmental stimuli. In other words, human society would 
have to be explained exactly as the advanced animal psychologist 
of today would explain scientifically the behavior of a rat—in 
terms of hereditary reflexes, acquired reflexes, and environmental 
stimuli.” 


Not a few sociologists in both Europe and America have 
expressed the conviction that it is only by adopting such a rigidly 
objective method that sociology can advance as a science. But 
only one, so far as the writer knows, has had the courage to state 
clearly and explicitly—in a manner beyond criticism—all that is 
implied in such a program. This is Dr. G. P. Zeliony, a docent in 
physiology in the University of St. Petersburg (now Petrograd), 
who in 1909 read a paper before the philosophical society of that 
place in which he presented a truly objective viewpoint, and carried 
it without reserve to its ultimate conclusion. Zeliony wishes to 
apply the method of natural science to sociology. Natural science, 
he says, is the science of phenomena which are objects of investi- 
gation, and not of the conceptions which ordinarily accompany 

*The more careful objectivists refuse to recognize Durkheim as an objectivist 
at all. The metaphysical presuppositions of his doctrines are not those of a true 
objectivism. See Gehlke, pp. 20-27. 

2 On the psychological side, see Watson’s Behavior: An Introduction to Compara- 
tive Psychology, a book which holds to a rigidly consistent objective viewpoint. 

3 One of the earliest of American sociological writers to advocate “objectivism’ 
was Bentley in his Process of Government, 1908; see chaps. i, ii, iii, v for his criticism 
of the use of such terms as “feelings”’ and “‘ideas”’ in the social sciences. 
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them.’ Such analyses of phenomena give us results which can 
then be used for further investigation. The task of natural science 
jis, first, the description of phenomena and the discovery of new 
lones, and secondly, the deduction of relations of law between them. 

Many sociologists accept this attitude in theory, but not in 
practice, owing to their unclear conception of phenomena. Now 
a clear conception of phenomena compels the scientist in the 
examination of mankind, says Zeliony, to leave the psychic side 
untouched. For instance, a man with an angry face and a men- 
acing attitude attacks another. We usually explain such incidents 
by what we see, namely, a man with an angry face and a menacing 
attitude. But I see only the sum-total of the outward phenomena 
which I have abstracted from the surrounding phenomena. The 
man’s face is clouded, and from the appearance I declare it to be 
anger. But the mind of another cannot be considered as a phenomenon, 
norasafact. The conception of consciousness cannot have a place 
as a scientific designation of a natural phenomenon. Conscious- 
ness must be ignored by the natural scientist, as it is not avail- 
able for his observation, neither can it serve as a transcendental 
hypothesis. 

The whole of modern sociology is full of such mistaken desig- 
nations. It makes such social phenomena as “ marriage,” “crime,” 
and ‘‘the family”’ similar to natural phenomena. But crime cannot 
be such a phenomenon. For instance, a man strikes a knife into 
the breast of another. That act can be seen with the eyes; but 
if we characterize this act as a ‘‘crime”’ we involve or build on the 
psychic of another person which is inaccessible or unavailable for 
us. Again the concept “family” requires the presentation of the 
psychic of individuals, and thus must also be barred from scientific 
sociology. Crime and the family can be made objects of scientific 
investigation; but the concepts should only play the réle of draw- 
ing attention to the other facts connected with these; and, when 
we examine phenomena, we must abandon concepts, as they are 
only guides to be dispensed with when the destination is reached. 

' The writer is indebted for the summary of Zeliony’s views which follows to a 


former student, Mr. Arthur S. Emig. Zeliony’s original paper may be found in the 
Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, IX, 405-30. 
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Frequently it is granted that the mind is no phenomenon for 
the scientist, but it is claimed that he can take refuge in it for the 
explanation of certain phenomena. But such a contention also 
cannot be admitted. Science is founded on the principle that 
every overt phenomenon has a cause in another overt phenomenon; 
but this cause must be considered in the sense of “condition for 
the act.” The scientist asks “how,” “‘under what conditions,” 
and not “‘why.” He seeks no hidden inner cause, but only condi- 
tions or laws, according to which phenomena take place. What 
causes the angry man with the stick in his hand to raise his hand ? 
In a certain sense it lies in the wish of the man to hit his opponent. 
But such an answer from a scientific point of view is of no avail, 
Zeliony says, since to explain a phenomenon signifies to designate 
the causal connection with other phenomena; and as the psychic 
of a man is unavailable for observation, the connection of it with 
the physical phenomena of the organism is no explanation. But 
when we explain the raising of the hand in connection with the 
physical effect on the organism, then, and only then, do we give 
a scientific explanation. The scientist has no right to explain human 
phenomena by, or take refuge in, the mind. 

But it may be objected that the natural scientist does deal with 
psychic phenomena, and thus the method of natural science should 
permit the use of the psychic in the social sciences. But to such 
a contention Zeliony replies that this method does not deal with 
science itself but with the individual scientist, and thus he deals 
only with what is phenomenon for him, and not with that which is 
found in the mind of another. Thus he touches only what is physi- 
cal for him. Again, it might be objected that science is based 
on metaphysical hypotheses, and proceeds from them. For 
instance, science, dealing with hypothetical atoms and electrons 
as a working basis, uses mind and consciousness. But when the 
scientist examines the physical side of the human body he gets no 
idea of the mind or consciousness; but through the investigations 
of physics and chemistry he knows that he is led to such concepts 
as atoms and electrons. 

Zeliony insists that we must get rid of the presentation of man 
as a psycho-physical organism, and consider him as an organism 
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alone, and ignore the mind entirely. But such a procedure, he 
admits, requires a difficult mental discipline. 

The world shows many changes. Some are from natural causes, 
as rivers and earthquakes. Others result from living organisms. 
Bacteria result in changing the surrounding medium. More com- 
plex organisms produce more complex changes, as ant heaps. 
But the largest changes, such as cities and canals, are due to the 
most complex organism, namely man. From the physico-chemical 
view there is no difference in the result on surrounding nature of 
the unorganized forces, such as ice, wind, or rain, and the highly 
organized work of the human organism. Animals affect not only 
nature, but also each other. A bird’s-eye view of any nation shows 
us that some individuals go in one direction, others in other direc- 
tions. This direction and the character of the movement depend 
on the surrounding people and other natural conditions. Again 
some require little, some much, food. Differences in race will also 
be noted in the care of the wounded and dead, and in the styles of 
clothing. These differences give the scientist his objects of investi- 
gation; and if these cannot be explained without reference to the 
mind, then natural science must be ignored. An organism pro- 
duces no energy. The activity of every organism represents energy 
taken from outside of itself. This condition is true if the process 
goes on between two organisms, or one organism and nature, as 
both are under physico-chemical laws. 

Again, there are two kinds of complicated relations between 
the animal organism and the environment. There is, first, the 
interaction of the organism and the environment which follows from 
reflection, through the intervention of the nervous system as the 
result of the outer world acting on the sense organs. In the second 
place, there is the non-reflective influence which is not entirely 
dependent on the nervous system. A reflex action of an organism 
is due to an exchange of excitation of an ingoing nerve with an out- 
going nerve through the nervous system of the organism. Not only 
the laity, but many well-educated persons as well, insist that some 
acts are different, requiring something called consciousness to carry 
them to completion. It is not a reflex mechanism, they think, but 
a psychic process, such as words spoken in response to a question. 
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These together are called “behavior.” It is perhaps true that 
these reactions really do have their cause in psychic processes; but 
for the scientist the cause lies in the mechanical processes of the 
nervous system—in other words, in the reflexes. Even if the mind 
does regulate the nervous processes, the work of the physico- 
sociologist is not changed, for he considers only process, and not 


mind. 

A chief reason for the reaction against such an objective method, 
Zeliony thinks, is that until recently human action was supposed 
to follow no laws; but now the result of scientific investigation has 
given us the concept of conditional reflexes. 

Unconditional reflexes require no previous conditions. They 
show themselves through being general. Certain excitations call 
forth in each individual a complete definite reaction, as, for instance, 
a sour substance in the mouth causes saliva to flow. But some 
excitations get certain reactions in one organism, but not in 
others. The breaking of toast causes saliva to flow in some dogs’ 
mouths, but not in others, depending on whether they have been 
previously fed on toast or not. The conditional reflexes thus build 
themselves through combinations with unconditional. Further- 
more, the conditional can disappear, as when the dog, hearing the 
crumbling of the toast, is never fed on it, and the reflex finally dies. 
And again, the conditional reflex can be modified. If the dog is 
scratched immediately after the crumbling of the toast, he gradually 
fails to react in the same way toward the crumbling alone. 

Most reflexes are conditional and are the basis of habits. 
Words spoken or written are excitations to which we react in a 
certain way. Human behavior can be reduced to objective terms, 
as most of it is reflexive. At the rattling of dishes a man goes 
into the dining-room. Scholars go to classes at the ringing of the 
bell, and soldiers at a given command react in a given way. 

Now Zeliony raises the question whether or not under these 
conditions a scientific order in human society can be sought, or 
whether sociology does not become collective physiology. There 
is no doubt but that the changes of society are the result of the 
activities of the nervous system. Excitations vary with the same 
animal and with the same class of animals. The problem of the 
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socio-physiologist is to find out what are the excitors and what 
the inhibitors. Physiology gives the laws of the nervous system, 
which exclude appeal to the psychic. Thus the duty of the socio- 
physiologist is to give a description of the nervous processes of 
groups which have resulted in changes in the environment. In 
the primitive stages of development the unchangeable reflexes play 
the most important part. An organism reacts on another by 
bodily movement, or by the voice, or otherwise. In cultured 
society, however, one organism affects another by means of definite 
excitations, such as letters, papers, telegrams, and other products 
of reflective activity. 

Physiological sociology will also have to take into consideration 
natural selection, or the struggle for existence. In this consid- 
eration, however, the psychic side of the organism will not be 
considered as a factor directly, but only through its physical correl- 
atives, that is, through the function of the nervous system. But 
such a physiological sociology will be possible only when the 
physiology of the nervous system and the reflexes have been satis- 
factorily developed. Great aid in the understanding of these 
reflexes will be gained through the close examination of the physi- 
ology of animals below man. With these we can use instruments 
and methods which cannot be used when dealing with man. And 
from such procedure we can make generalizations which can be 
used in the analysis of human activity. The knowledge of the 
above-mentioned conditional reflexes which has been gained by 
observation of the behavior of animals can also be used in the 
explanation of the behavior of the human organism. 

Furthermore, a socio-physiological pathology will become 
necessary. Its field of observation will be the deviations from the 
norm which are observed either as a result of the pathological 
differences in the organism or as a result of other conditions, as 
in the insane or those addicted to the use of alcohol. 

The special method of the physiological sociologist will develop 
as the science develops. One great help will be derived from the 
method found in the formation of conditional reflexes. The sta- 
tistical method will also be found valuable, but not in the form in 
which it is used today. One will be required which will deal only 
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with scientifically characterized facts. It will, furthermore, need 
the results of all forms of knowledge, physics, chemistry, meteor- 
ology, geology, climatology, astronomy, etc. And, says Zeliony, 
the object of his paper is to show, not what the sociologist should 
do, but what he cannot do. 

Furthermore, he insists that, in considering man, we must con- 
sider him in a way in which alone such a procedure is possible, that 
is, physiologically. We can leave science and use the psychological 
side also, and by the observation of activity deduce certain things 
about the individual mind, and then about society. Thus we 
would have a collective psychology; but such a procedure is not 
scientific. We will leave it to the philosopher to decide what it is. 
What the psychic activity of the other individual shall be called, 
the subjective sociologist must decide. ‘‘Mind” and “conscious- 
ness”’ cannot explain the complicated interaction of human organ- 
isms. Thus it is difficult to be a follower of the psychological 
sociologist. Psychic phenomena cannot be observed in their true 
form, as observation itself varies, and psychic phenomena are very 
changeable; neither can they be measured, nor made exact. Thus 
we are driven to admit that physiological sociology can exist 
without psychological sociology, but not vice versa, according to 
Zeliony. As psychology has strengthened itself by connection with 
physiology, so psychological sociology can progress on the founda- 
tion of a physiological sociology. 

No one denies that our conceptions of the psychic processes are 
built on the behavior of the body, and external changes. Thus 
it follows that our psychic activity will be better understood the 
better we understand the physical, and only then will psychological 
sociology gain a high plane of development. The subjective 
sociologist can avail himself of the results of objective sociology | 
on the basis of psychic parallelism. When we get the conditions 
of the physical phenomena, we also get the conditions of the con- 
nected psychic phenomena. To illustrate, an officer has power 
over his soldiers. Subjectively the claim is mental interaction. 
But objectively the explanation would be that certain words call 
forth certain responses; others call forth inhibitors. Thus the 
action can be accounted for reflexively, and the psychic interactions 
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of people have a physical correlative. We should proceed in 
sociology about as has been done in the study of acoustics. Audi- 
tory sensations are not measureable, and thus do not admit of 
exact science. The scientist, however, examined the vibrations 
of an elastic medium which were accompanied by auditory sensa- 
tions. And as these vibrations were studied, and it was learned 
how to control them, control was also gained over auditory sensa- 
tions. As a result acoustics have been given a solid foundation. 

In conclusion, Zeliony shows the value of a_ physiological 
sociology. Science is founded on a careful analysis of facts which it 
takes years of time to gain, but the results are rich and irrefutable. 
Boats were once built without the use of physics. But when 
physics became a science, would it have helped any to say that it 
was useless because a ship could not be built at once with its 
principles? But when the science became systematized, it gave 
us the modern steamship. At present physiological sociology is 
valueless for social practice, as Zeliony admits, but in the future it 
will aid in the understanding of social interactions as easily as we 
now understand dead nature. Its laws will enable us to get laws 
of interaction. 

But, regardless of its value, such a procedure gives the scientist 
great satisfaction. Under the monadism of Leibnitz, physiology 
was hemmed in by having the subjective element introduced. 
Pawlow especially has sought to free physiology of its subjective 
element, and now its only abode is in the mental interaction of 
individuals. When the subjective is driven from this place also, 
then the scientist can regard the world as a large, complicated 
mechanism, in which mankind represents only one part. Under 
such a scientific method our world-view will show that such a 
science is not interested in morality, nor in the value of the psychic, 
nor in psychic activity; and thus the basis of a practical world- 
view will be sought elsewhere. The practical results will be as in 
biology. In this field no attention was paid to the value or benefit 
for man, and the results have been unexpected. 


I have stated Zeliony’s views at length because they are, if 
correct, of the utmost importance to sociology, and because they 
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seem to be so consistent. Surely no one will deny that his con- 
clusions are consistent with his premises. If the psychic is not 
available for observation or investigation, then the one safe way 
for sociology to develop as a science is as a collective or socialt 
physiology. In any case, the development of sociology in this 
direction, as far as it will go, can do no harm. Let the objectivist 
explain human society in terms of physiological reflexes, simple 
and conditional, as far as he can. The attempt to block such a 
development in sociology would be unscientific in the extreme. 
There are no sanctities in science! Let the objectivists (only let 
them be as consistent as Zeliony!) follow up their new clue to the 
social process as far as it will go. 

But when the objectivists claim that their point of view is alone 
scientific, when they brand as unscientific any method which 
attempts to use psychic elements in explaining the social life, that 
is another matter. Then they have transformed their method 
into a dogmatism which can be justified only by assuming that 
some such metaphysical world-view as mechanism or psycho- 
physical paralleism has been demonstrated by science.| Now, 
while psycho-physical parallelism has been a fruitful methodo- 
logical assumption in experimental psychology, yet every scientific 
psychologist knows that when its universal truth is taken for 
granted it becomes a metaphysical doctrine beyond the pale of 
science. Even as a methodological assumption, there are such 
grave difficulties in carrying it over to human history and sociology 
as to forbid its free, to say nothing of its dogmatic, use in those 
realms. The same thing is true of the mechanistic conception of 
life. Both of these are ultra-scientific doctrines and cannot be used 
as truths on which to base scientific conclusions or hard-and-fast 
scientific methods. Yet that is the naive assumption of many 
objectivists. For example, Zeliony clearly takes for granted 
psycho-physical parallelism and mechanism as established scientific 
truths. Butin so doing he also as clearly gives up the “impersonal” 
view of science, and substitutes in its stead a “pet theory.” Let no 
scientific sociologist thus exchange his birthright of free and open- 
minded inquiry for a metaphysical mess of pottage! If the sociol- 
ogist does his work right, on the basis of an impersonal view of the 
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world, it will stand, no matter how the fashions in metaphysics 
may change! For it will be consistent with any reasonable world- 
view. 

Even if a rigid psycho-physical parallelism be accepted as a 
proper methodological assumption for the social sciences, there are 
grave reasons why the objectivists’ proposal to state all social 
processes in purely objective terms cannot be acceded to. The 
very proposal, indeed, seems to imply a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the human organism and of human society. Such a 
method of scientific statement will answer very well, perhaps, for 
the behavior of a rat, or for the int<ractions of the members of a 
colony of rats. It conceivably even would be adequate to describe 
the social life of a human group which lived a half-million of years 
ago. Ifso, that is because primitive man, being on a purely animal 
plane, lived in a perceptual world. | Civilized man, however, lives 
in an ideational world. For him the world of real objects is largely 
replaced by a world of ideas, standards, values.} These ideas, 
standards, values, have gradually developed and accumulated 
during the whole of human history from primitive man to the 
present. They are a set of inner, mental habits acquired in ever- 
increasing complexity by each succeeding generation. Human 
history thus presents itself as a growing tradition, or ‘‘social mind,” 
which cannot be understood apart from its content (the particular 
ideas, standards, values, which make up the tradition)... The 
farther we get away from the purely animal plane, the less does 
a purely objective statement of human behavior suffice. Human 
culture is essentially a psychic matter, and culture has made the 
human societies which we know.| 

Moreover, there is no necessary peripheral accompaniment of 
the mental habits handed down from generation to generation 
which we call tradition. External behaviorism fails as a method 
of scientific explanation for civilized human groups because there 
is lack of close correlation between external behavior and the habits 
of the cells of the human cortex. Knowledge, beliefs, standards 
become stored in these during the formative period of childhood 


* This argument is elaborated by the writer in a new work, An Introduction to 
Social Psychology, which will soon be published by D. Appleton & Co. 
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and adolescence, and it may be years before they express them- 
selves in action. Moreover, between the reception of such knowl- 
edge, beliefs, standards (usually through the medium of spoken or 
written language), and their expression in appropriate behavior, 
the organizing activity of the mind, as manifest in dreams, imagi- 
nation, and reasoning, may have completely transformed them, so 
that they issue in new behavior complexes." How fatuous under 
such circumstances to attempt a simple explanation of social 
activities in terms of habit and environment! Evidently the 
complexity of the ever-active human organism in such an expla- 
nation is not sufficiently taken into account. This is not to deny 
that a purely physiological statement of human behavior is possible. 
But to substitute in our description of social processes the hypo- 
thetical activities of the cells of the central nervous system, which 
have not yet been observed and of which we know little, for ways 
of thinking and feeling, which we well understand and which are 
ex hypothesi the exact correlatives of these physiological processes, 
is sheer pedantry! And whatever the case with other sciences, 
there are the gravest practical reasons why workers in the social 
sciences should strive to keep them from anything like pedantry. 
Again, when Zeliony says that the mind or psychic life of others 
is not available for scientific investigation, he simply asserts what 
is not true. We know the opinions and beliefs of others as clearly 
and as accurately as we know many physical objects. We are 
conscious of the conscious states of others, and that not by a pro- 
cess of logical inference, as some psychologists have implied, but 
intuitively, directly, as we know many of the qualities of physical 
objects. Experimental psychology has, moreover, devised methods 
by which individual psychic processes may be subjected to some 
measure of scientific conto. Bt it is particularly true that we 
know the opinions, beliefs, and standards of masses of men, as well 
as we know anything concerning such masses. We know the 
economic value which men set upon diamonds, for example, better 
than we know the physical accompaniments and antecedents of 


* On centrally initiated processes and the lack of exact correlation between central 
and peripheral processes, see Professor Titchener’s article “‘On Psychology as the 
Behaviorist Views It,”’ in Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. LIII. 
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the valuing process. We know many of the ideas of the ancient 
Romans, Greeks, and Hebrews better probably than we can ever 
know the physical conditions of their existence. In the social 
sciences, at least, many psychic phenomena will for a long time 
remain better known than their infinitely complex accompanying 
physical phenomena, and must first be utilized by science. 

The scientific sociologist, therefore, need not be afraid to make 
use of psychic phenomena whenever they prove amenable to 
scientific methods (such as the statistical, the comparative, etc.), 
nor need he be afraid of subjective terms to designate these (such 
as value, standard, belief), as there are no others that are intelligible. 
But the question remains, How shall the scientific sociologist make 
use of these psychic phenomena? Not surely in a causo-mechanical 
way, as many have done; for there is no evidence that they function 
in that way. The student of human society can get help here from 
modern biology and psychology; for the evidence from those 
sciences is practically complete that the brain is an adaptive organ; 
that consciousness and its accompanying neural processes—psychic 
processes, in other words—are always adaptive processes. They 
function as instruments of adjustment, however clumsily they 
may work. They are bridges between two types of activity. 
The scientific student of society, therefore, must begin his descrip- 
tion with activity and end with activity. But he cannot yet 
explain the adaptations, the changes, in the social life without 
bringing in those psychic processes through which all the active 
adaptations of social life take place. These conscious processes 
are never exactly like the purely physiological processes, more- 
over, for they make the whole adaptive process in which they occur 
susceptible of intelligent guidance. They are, then, superior 
instruments of adaptation in the social world, and to ignore them 
is very much like ignoring the latest type of gasoline engine in the 
motor-car world. } But it will be observed that these psychic pro- 
cesses come in an instrumental, not in a strictly causal, way. They 
come in, therefore, as mediatory of objective life-processes. It 
is apparent, then, that so far from its being unscientific to describe 
social processes partly in objective and partly in subjective terms, 
this is exactly the procedure which we must adopt in scientific 
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social Gandgtied being careful of course to relate the two properly; 
for the processes to which we give subjective names (and, I repeat, 
we have no other) are mediatory of purely objective processes. 

In concluding this paper the writer would like to suggest that 
the roots of this controversy go back to the economic and the 
psychological ways of viewing human society, as typified respec- 
tively by Marx and Comte. Marx endeavored to show that general 
social development is dependent upon objective industrial develop- 
ments, which also determine man’s psychic life. Social life is, 
therefore, largely independent of man’s instincts and reason, but 
is determined by objective economic conditions. Comte, on the 
other hand, endeavored to show that fundamental human insti- 
tutions are determined by man’s instincts and reason, and that 
even industrial development is dependent upon these. Hence his 
view, that human history is essentially a growing tradition, and 
that developing intellectual conceptions and emotional attitudes 
are the key to adaptive processes of the social life. Industry, as 
a phase of human adaptation, is to be understood through these, 
and not vice versa. It seems to me that there can be no question 
but that Comte was more nearly right than Marx. If this is so, 


sociology cannot yet afford to dispense with the consideration of 
tradition, the ‘‘social mind,” developing intellectual conceptions 
and emotional attitudes, as necessary for the understanding of 
human society. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THOUGHT 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 


An idea tower like Mohammedan theology, Roman law, or the 
Nibelungen Lied is no less a team product than Solomon’s Temple 
or the Panama Canal. No pyramid or cathedral embodies the 
labors of so many generations of artificers as the science, let us say, 
of astronomy. The Common Law, the Yogi philosophy of India, 
or a matured branch like physics constitutes a well-knit system, 
and yet no one head, or even score of heads, can claim the credit 
of so much logic. Somehow the thinking of many men has resulted 
in a whole composed of congruous elements fitted together as steel 
beams are fitted together into a bridge span. The process of thus 
articulating ideas may be termed “the organization of thought.” 

Nor does system-building exhaust the co-operation of minds. 
Common opinion—class, group, or public opinion—is usually the 
resultant of many individual contributions, the residue left after 
the offerings of each have been winnowed in the minds of the rest. 
Behind the eighteenth-century liberal movement, the romantic 
movement, the Oxford movement, behind impressionism, realism, 
symbolism, or anarchism, lies a complex of ideas which no one man 
propounded. A ‘“‘school”’ of thought, of literature, or of art starts 
not always with master and disciples, founder and followers; often it 
begins with a band of like-minded rebels against the conventional, 
who stimulate and influence one another until they work out a 
creed, a style, or a manner which can make its way. The child in 
us demands a hero for every great achievement; and so the public 
clamors to be shown the “father” of the labor movement, of 
industrial unionism, of scientific charity, of the new penology, or 
of the public-recreation movement. As likely as not, the “parent” 
turns out to be a group of seminal minds coming gradually into 
touch and finding their way to a common doctrine or program. 
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There is intellectual team work, too, on much smaller problems 
than those of society-at-large. In each subgroup—church, college, 
trade union, or co-operative society—there goes on a joint working 
out of opinion as to the special problems and policies of that group; 
and while opinion may reflect the counsel of some sage member, 
it is usually the outcome of discussion and consensus, i.e., of 
co-operative thinking. 

Absorbing the product of others is not the same as producing. 
As society develops, the proportion of us who bear a hand in 
organizing thought becomes less. More and more our headaches 
come from the effort to appropriate the fruits of other men’s think- 
ing. The primitive tribesman had more influence on current ideas 
of right and wrong than has the common man after theologian and 
philosopher take part in fixing moral distinctions. Early law 
springs from the customs of the folk, but the time comes when 
judges, jurisconsults, and lawgivers have most to do with its fashion- 
ing. Poetry improvised, sung and danced to, stanza by stanza, 
in the primitive festal crowd, ends as the handiwork of a few gifted 
word-smiths. About the time of Socrates we see fruitful philo- 
sophic thinking quit street corner and market-place to hide with a 
circle of choice spirits in some secluded garden. In Athens, says 
Zimmern, “the first people to make a regular use of private gardens 
and to look upon them as indispensable were the philosophers.’” 

The reason for this concentration is near at hand. Team- 
thinking goes on only among persons well matched in equipment. 
Hence, as soon as there appear in any field men of special knowl- 
edge or training, with exceptional facilities in the way of collections, 
laboratories, travel, mutual access, and stimulating association, 
the rest of us fall silent and content ourselves with walking hence- 
forth in trails other men have blazed. The rise of scientific 
medicine makes it impossible for “‘wise’’? women with their herb 
gardens to contribute to the art of healing. With the spread of 
agricultural experiment stations, the intelligent farmer with only 
his own experience to go on makes no further contribution to 
agriculture. As the tasks of government become more tech- 
nical—e.g., sanitation, conservation, and regulation—the political 


* The Greck Commonwealth, p. 56. 
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talk of pothouse and corner grocery is paralyzed with a sense 
of futility. 

In a word, just as we become parasites on the experts who wire 
our houses and test our food, so our minds become parasites on the 
specialized minds engaged in rearing law, morality, literature, and 
science. The organizing of thought in respect to fundamentals is 
left to a rather small number of men. More and more we retire 
to the side lines and watch the star players advance the ball. The 
bulk of us are consumers of the mental products of the masters, 
mere passengers who do nothing to get the ship forward, but 
(sometimes!) pay the wages of those who work her. 

Our growing passiveness in respect to constructive thought 
does not cause us to become equally passive as regards decision. 
Jealously we cling to our place in will-organization even if we drop 
out of thought-organization. The specialist shall not steal away 
the layman’s freedom. Although most of us no longer discuss the 
foundations of right and wrong for fear of getting beyond our 
depth, we choose freely between the traditional ethics and the 
new moralities. For all that the framing of religion now goes on 
far above his head, the ordinary man is not mentally enslaved so 
long as he may please himself as to the type of religion he 
adopts. The committing of the technical tasks of government 
to trained men does not, as some allege, substitute “govern- 
ment by experts” for ‘‘the people’s government.” The deter- 
mining of functions. and policies still rests with the citizens or 
their representatives. State highway engineer, food chemist, for- 
ester, or pathologist is there only as a servant to carry out 
effectively their purpose. 


UNCONSCIOUS ORGANIZATION OF THOUGHT 


Worn path and made road are collective products, but the 
makers of the former knew not what they did. Until writing or 
printing made it possible to fix and identify the product of the 
individual artist or thinker, the organizing of thought into stable 
forms must have gone on mainly in an unconscious way. That 
greatest storehouse of thought, /anguage, came into being by a 
process which scholars describe as growth, rather than production. 
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Tarde gives all the credit of language to word inventors, forgetting 
that every word or phrase they coined had to run the gauntlet of 
the tribe. Only those which struck one’s fellows as pat or fit 
survived, and they were trimmed or twisted to suit better the 
tongues or minds of the users. 

So was it with the making of popular proverbs, saws, and riddles. 
Some, no doubt, were struck off perfect in an inspired moment; 
but others reached their terse and telling form only after many 
wits had helped to file and point and barb them. No end of say- 
ings failed to “‘make a hit” and were forgotten; so that the ones 
treasured and handed down were just those which “rang a bell” 
in the average mind. 

Nor are early myth, fairy tale, legend, folk-song, or ballad to be 
looked upon as the handiwork of the individual artist, like the 
modern poem or drama. Scholars now assure us that they were 
“communal”’ in origin, meaning, not that the “people” was their 
author, but that so many had a hand in fashioning them and that, 
being transmitted only by oral tradition, they were so easily molded 
to the general taste, that each embodies and expresses, not an indi- 
vidual mind, but the soul of the tribe or the folk. The author of 
the ballad, insists Professor Gummere, is ‘“‘the singing, dancing, 
improvising crowd.” Among primitives, as among old-style 
European peasants, nearly everyone can improvise. Says Grosse, 
“Every native in Australia himself provides the songs of his house.” 
Among the Eskimos “‘nearly everybody has his own songs.”’ In 
the festal dance songs are built up bit by bit, one after another 
contributing a short improvisation in the intervals of a chorus. 
Winnowed, handed down in tradition, and gradually perfected, these 
become ballad and folk-song. 

Thanks to literary research, we no longer look upon the folk- 
epic as the creation of a single genius, but as a unified collection 
of song-stuffs which have long been accumulating. The epic poet 
is the heir to great treasures. For arranging and harmonizing the 
traditional materials, filling the gaps, rounding it all into an artistic 
whole, and writing it down, he gets the glory of the epic; but we 
now recognize him as, in truth, the artistic organizer of the lays 
of many forgotten singers. 
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When a folk takes to reading, it loses the knack and the courage 
for improvising; the communal poesy dies out, and the individual 
artist holds the center of the stage. Thus arises a kind of parasit- 
ism, the people at large becoming passive consumers of literature, 
while production shrinks to the one in ten thousand—the creative 
man of letters. 

Early morals and custom were a snug fit because the outcome 
of an unconscious process. Rules arose, not from reflection upon 
the requisites of social order, but from the clash of egoisms. The 
conflicting desires of interfering individuals ground against one 
another until, in conceding that one must not “remove the land- 
mark” nor “‘make the ephah small”’ nor ‘withhold the pledge” 
after the debtor had repaid the loan, they ceased to chafe. Thus 
folk molded law as hand molds glove. Then came the individual 
thinker—prophet, lawgiver, religious teacher, schoolman, canonist, 
moral philosopher—correcting or completing folk custom and law. 
Finally, in working out national codes and framing great pieces 
of constructive legislation, our own time has discovered how to 
procure the collaboration of many picked minds. 

Once written down or printed, a man’s work is tagged and stays 
as he left it. As such accumulate, the communal fount dries up. 
Specialists and schools arise, so that the people at large have no 
part in advancing thought or art. The folk being out of it, why 
does not the individual take the bit in his teeth and bolt? Surely 
there will be confusion, a riot of temperament and caprice! No, 
the thought of an age shows much consistency and dovetails fairly 
well into the past. If agreement is wanting in its metaphysics or 
ethics or philosophy, it is because rival systems divide the field, 
each of them, however, a logical structure. Most of the literary 
masterpieces of a period show certain common characteristics, as 
if the writers had been taking account of one another. 

One reason is the dependence of the creative genius on other 
geniuses, living or dead. Few minds become pregnant with litera- 
ture until they have been fructified by close acquaintance with the 
best that has been said or sung. Herder has this in mind when he 
speaks of die Kette der Bildung. Taine exhorts the striving artist: 
“Fill your spirit and your heart, however great they may be, with 


id 
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the ideas and feelings of your century and the work of art will 
come.” In explaining a writer he attaches great importance to the 
moment, i.e., the direction that art happened to be taking at the 
time. 

Another organizing influence is the public, which acts as a sieve, 
letting some products of genius pass while others drop to the scrap 
heap. Since thinkers cannot give ethics or law a slant that shall 
bring it into constant clash with the popular sense of right, since 
poets and artists cannot long run counter to the popular taste, 
the barren public is after all a sleeping partner in the culture of 
the time. To the fertile spirits it might well utter the warning: 
“They reckon ill who leave me out.” The public, however, has 
little to do with the rising structure of science. Unlike jurispru- 
dence or literature, which have to suit themselves to the people, 
science has to conform to reality. Its line of advance is determined 
by its own canons of truth, not by popular favor. A music the 
people will not listen to, a literature they will not read, a morality 
they will not approve, can hardly be said to exist for them; but a 
science they do not comprehend may be serving them in countless 
ways. 

CONSCIOUS ORGANIZATION OF THOUGHT 

Of the older forms of organization, Mr. Wallas, who has shed 
more light than anyone else on the organizing of thought, says: 

The simplest and oldest is that which is constituted by a small number of 
persons—from two to perhaps seven or eight—who meet together for the 
purpose of sustained oral discussion. This form may be studied at its finest 
point of development in the dialogues of Plato. It is, as the Greeks knew, 
extraordinarily difficult. At first sight it might appear that the main condi- 
tion of its success is that it should be as little “‘organized”’ as possible, that the 
group should meet by accident, and that each member of the group should 
freely obey his casual impulses both in speaking and in remaining silent. But 
a closer examination shows that the full efficiency of argument, carried on even 
by the most informal body of friends, requires, not only that each should be 
master of the most delicate shades of the same language, and that each should 
be accustomed to make use of similar rules of Thought, but that they should 
have a large body of knowledge in common, that each should be familiar with 
the peculiar strength and weakness of each of the others, and, above all, that 
each should be influenced by the same desire to follow truth “ whithersoever 
the argument may lead.” All this requires that the group should consist, not 
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of men of average powers who have come accidentally together, but of men 
selected (as Socrates, for instance, selected his disciples) in some way which 
should secure that the worst of them should possess a rather unusual share of 
natural ability, acquired training, and interest in ideas. And normally, the 
necessary discipline and concentration cannot be secured unless some one of 
the party is accepted by the others as a leader, and does not abuse his position.* 

The neglect of dialectic in our own time he attributes to the 
difficulty of modern philosophers coming together frequently, to 
their need of economizing time, to the réle of the printing-press 
in circulating ideas, and to the fact that the modern scientist does 
much of his thinking while he is closely observing the concrete in 
the laboratory or the field. He insists, however, that we now rely 
too much on reading and solitary thinking, and that, in branches 
whose subject-matter is human action and feeling, oral dialectic 
“has magnificent possibilities of fertility.” One advantage is ‘‘a 
great extension of the range of immediate mental association.” 
The solitary thinker, having tackled a problem, “waits till some 
promising idea comes into his mind and then dwells on it till further 
ideas spring from it.”” But if a group is engaged upon the problem, 
the waits are shorter, and each gets the benefit of such happy 
thoughts as occur to the others. 

Apart from this, many minds are keyed to their best only when 
exchanging ideas with other congenial minds. The conditions 
that rouse the subconscious self to productivity vary greatly for 
different people. In olden time intellectuals sought the monastic 
cell; today they shut out distraction by means of a soundproof 
sky-lit studio at the top of the house. Some are most visited by 
ideas in darkness, or by artificial light. The born orator, on the 
other hand, is never so inspired as before “‘a sea of faces.” Some 
get their best thoughts on an express train, while I know of an 
eminent mathematician who took his hardest problems to the opera, 
where the lights and the stir gave his intellect a rare edge. I myself 
have never had such free and onward thinking as in the thronged 
noisy streets of far, strange cities, where I knew not a word nor a 
soul. 

Solitude is needed, to be sure, for working out and harmonizing 
ideas, but usually one’s mind leaps and mounts best in discussion 


* The Great Society, pp. 242-43. 
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with a few kindred spirits who have like intellectual background 
and interest, attach the same meanings to words, and recognize 
the same rules of thought. The visible effort of each suggests a 
like effort to the rest. Challenge rouses the emulative spirit, and 
there is incitement in the evident zest of one’s fellows in the chase 
of ideas. 

Such dialectic is, however, rare, for it presupposes a technique 
which few know, or, knowing, will observe. Apart from such 
obvious pitfalls as lack of real mental sympathy among the parti- 
cipants, use of terms in different senses, neglect to define the issue, 
straying from lack of leadership, we see countless discussions end 
in nothing because there has been, in fact, no co-operation. One 
welcomes the chance to air his prejudices. Another loves to hear 
himself talk. This disputant thinks he is in a tourney, while that 
one knows nothing of the subject, but will display his versatility. 
If any one participant lacks respect for others, good manners, or 
a love of truth greater than love of self, the discussion turns into 
fireworks, a sparring match, or a monologue. 

Discussion conducted through writing or print eliminates per- 
sonal factors—appearance, voice, manners, etc.—which in oral dis- 
cussion often prove a stumbling-block to concerted thinking. On 
the other hand, it is less stimulating to the minds engaged, and the 
participants may miss a close grapple. Sophistry, insincerity, 
and pose are not so promptly unmasked as in oral intercourse. 
Contrasting the mode of organizing thought in government depart- 
ments with the oral methods of Parliament, Mr. Wallas observes: 

The total effect, therefore, of a modern official organization based solely 
on writing is the combination of great efficiency in the handling of detail on 
established lines, with the existence of an “‘official atmosphere” which may be 
incompatible with some of the finer intellectual requirements of government, 
and has, in fact, often produced a general dislike of official methods among the 
outside public.* 


How formal discussion has fallen into discredit as an instrument 
for ascertaining truth! Recall the breathless interest in theological 
and metaphysical disputes in Christian Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Byzantium. In the Middle Ages it stood in high favor, and it was 


1 Tbid., p. 270. 
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not until well into the modern era that Sir Henry Wotton expressed 
his belief that “the itch of disputing makes the scab of the 
churches.”” Once scholars could think of no better feat for the 
budding Doctor of Philosophy than to take a position and hold it 
against all comers. Years ago in the University of Berlin I saw 
a youth qualify for his doctorate by defending his “‘thesis”’ against 
three friends, each attacking it in a speech prepared in advance by 
the candidate himself and gracefuliy surrendering after his objec- 
tions had been neatly bowled over! 

That we now see disputation as conflict rather than co-operation, 
with the waste that antagonistic effort always entails, is owing, 
no doubt, to the triumphs of science. The students of nature have 
got on so wonderfully, not by wielding sharper wits than the school- 
men had, but by resorting to observation, experiment, measure- 
ment, and record. Their technique for interrogating the concrete 
succeeds even in the attack upon the problems of mind, govern- 
ment, and society, so that every year sees it carried into new fields 
of inquiry. Research leaves, to be sure, a place for the arena, but 
we realize now that full knowledge of the relevant facts is a pre- 
requisite for profitable discussion. It is just because they were 
unprovided with the results of impartial, well-directed investiga- 
tion that the intellectual athletes of the Middle Ages did not get 
far with all their debates and polemics. 

When men of science meet, how much time is given to present- 
ing the results of investigation, how little to discussion! Such 
difference of opinion as may develop touching the correct inter- 
pretation of these results is presently traced to some flaw or ambi- 
guity in the data, which can be removed by ascertaining certain 
facts not yet brought to light. Instead of running on without 
getting anywhere, discussion but points the way for a fresh sally 
into the concrete. If genealogies and herd books leave students 
of heredity still in doubt, they devise crucial breeding experiments 
which will settle the question one way or another. If geologists 
differ as to the number of glacial periods the deposits indicate, 
instead of wrangling they scatter to renewed study of moraine and 
drift. Let sociologists disagree as to whether fewer births mean 
declining fertility or limitation of the family, and someone soon 
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settles the matter by a questionnaire drawing out confidential 
information from some hundreds of married couples. The con- 
tinual expansion of government statistical inquiries testifies to the 
demand for adequate data as a basis for the profitable discussion 
of proposed laws and policies. 

What of forensic disputation as a means of organizing the 
thought of judicial bodies about a lawsuit ? 

Despite the glowing testimonials lawyers give it, doubt is 
spreading as to the value of the time-honored contentious proce- 
dure of the courtroom. The best-qualified man there, the judge, 
it reduces to a mere umpire. Hence a rising demand that his rdéle 
be magnified, if not to that of a Continental judge, then at least 
to that of an English judge. More and more, chemists, physicians, 
and alienists testify for the court, not for one side, and some of our 
courts retain such experts on their staff. In the juvenile court the 
methods of drawing out the truth and reaching a judgment resemble 
those of aclinic. Before the great administrative boards that have 
been set up lately in some states—public utilities commissions, 
industrial commissions, etc.—a direct, matter-of-fact procedure 
borrowed from science leaves small scope for the battle between 
opposing lawyers. On a question of grade crossing or factory 
ventilation, instead of hearing advocates, the commissions have 
their trusty agents get the lie of the land or analyze the factory 
air. It seems probable, then, that in adjudication the methods 
of the laboratory will gain upon the methods of the forum. 

There is good reason why popularly-elected representative 
assemblies the world over have lost prestige, so that people are 
coming to hearken more to intellectuals outside of public life— 
university presidents, inventors, scholars, philanthropists, and 
captains of industry—and less to parliamentary orators. Owing 
to the clamor of each locality to have its own man in the legislature, 
the lawmaking body is so large that only by courtesy can it be called 
“deliberative.” It is there éo register will, and this function keeps 
it bigger than any thinking group should be. It includes too many 
who are inert, or who clog the swollen current of discussion with 
“buncombe,” for the “folks back home.”’ The thinking members 
themselves are vitiated. Before an assembly so large they fire 
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off speeches of the lamp, which so poorly focus upon the issues 
developed in discussion that opponents glide past each other like 
locomotives on parallel tracks. They are tempted to oratory, 
the foe of logic, and to partisan debate, the foe of reasonableness. 
Candor well-nigh perishes, for it is harder to recede or accept 
correction before hundreds than before tens. Hence the “ House”’ 
limits itself to ultimate decision, while the hammering of laws 
into shape goes on only in committees of a dozen men or less. 

The democratic-looking proposal to make all committee sessions 
public is a proposal to hunt frank and fruitful discussion from its 
last refuge in capitols. The barrenness of the average full-dress 
legislative debate is due to pose, the participants addressing, not 
their fellow-members, but a less-enlightened outside public. 
Instead of candid man-to-man talk, we get claptrap and sparring 
for party advantage. Publicity would introduce a like insincerity 
into committee discussions and oblige the majority representatives 
to talk matters over informally in advance in order to clarify their 
minds before the curtain went up. 

The bodies charged with thinking upon the policies of business 
corporations, colleges, charities, associations, and clubs are small, 
rarely including more than a score of members. Such a group is 
not unwieldy, but still it is a problem how to get all the members 
to keep their minds taut. Thus Mr. Wallas testifies: 

I have myself, during the last twenty-five years, sat through perhaps 
three thousand meetings of municipal committees of different sizes and for 
different purposes, and I am sure that at least half the men and women with 
whom I have sat were entirely unaware that any conscious mental effort on 
their part was called for. They attended in almost exactly the same mental 
attitude in which some of them went to church—with a vague sense, that is 
to say, that they were doing their duty and that good must come of it. If they 
became interested in the business it was an accident. Of the remaining half, 
perhaps two-thirds had come with one or two points which they wanted to 
“get through,” and meanwhile let the rest of the business drift past them, 
unless some phrase in the discussion roused them to a more or less irrelevant 
interruption.* 


Such persons are prone to follow the lead of dominating indi- 
viduals who will spare them brain wear and tear. Not long ago 


* The Great Society, p. 276. 
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the governing boards of some great American corporations had so 
abdicated their thinking function that directors intrusted with the 
interests of thousands of stockholders would in ten minutes dispose 
of motions involving tens of millions of dollars. The arrogant 
order, ‘‘ Vote first and debate afterward,” shows how the magnate 
had come to look upon the board as his private rubber stamp. 
Says the Interstate Commerce Commission of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company: ‘‘A number of directors 
appear in many instances to have voted without knowledge and 
to have approved the expenditure of many millions without informa- 

They merely approved what had been done by some 
committee or some officers of the Company. The directors’ 
minutes reveal that it was largely a body of ratification.” 

The evil and ruin that followed in the wake of such financial 
dictatorships show how barbarous it is in vast and complicated 
affairs to rely on individual judgment rather than on concerted 
thought. 

A skilful chairman may do much to lift the intellectual torpor 
of which Mr. Wallas complains. By a stroke here and there a 
man gifted with imagination may so link the business in hand with 
vital persons and issues as to whet interest. By feigned skepticism 
or carping criticism of the good ideas put forth he may irritate the 
more inert members to the point of attention. Or he may dart 
a timely glance, a query, or a personal allusion that will rouse the 
flagging mind to effortful thought. The fact is that the psychology 
of small deliberating groups has never been properly brought to 
book. 

Thanks to our growing dependence on the vast impersonal 
organization that goes on far above our heads, reading is taking 
the place of oral intercourse as a source of ideas. Machinery and 
shop supervision are squeezing spoken discussion out of the work- 
ing hours of wage-earners, while the reading habit restricts it in 
their leisure. Most urban minds feed on newspapers as silk- 
worms feed on mulberry leaves. Upon the consciousness of 
multitudes the daily sheet stamps impressions, ideas, and beliefs, 
just as the Hoe press prints endlessly the same thing upon miles 
of white paper. 
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Even if the wider reading of magazines and books should check 
the manufacture of public opinion in this wholesale way by irre- 
sponsible newspaper owners, it would still be bad for the bulk of 
people never to get beyond so unstimulating a way of gaining ideas. 
Welcome, therefore, be the newer pedagogy which encourages the 
pupil to self-activity and trains him to debate and the oral inter- 
change of ideas! Even more promising is the spread of ‘‘social 
centers,’ where neighbors in their common hall consider community 
problems of which they have first-hand knowledge. While some 
public matters are passing out of the range of profitable popular 
discussion into the hands of specialists, many personal and family 
problems are coming to be in a way community problems needing 
to be threshed out in neighborhood gatherings. 


THE PLANNED ORGANIZATION OF THOUGHT 


In various spheres intellectual co-operation on a large scale 
has been worked out. Take, for example, the political party. 
Where, as in South America today, no machinery exists for eliciting 
judgment on public questions from numerous scattered persons, the 
formulas of a party emanate from a few leaders, who put forth 


the best compromise they can make between what they think and 
what they imagine will appeal to the voters. In our early history a 
political program would be worked out by the members of Congress 
belonging to the same party. Ina later stage local party supporters 
choose delegates to a convention which considers the declaration of 
principles laid before it by a large and representative ‘committee 
on the platform.” Still later an intermediate body, such as the 
“state convention’”’ may not only declare itself on state questions, 
but may formulate its judgment as to national issues in advance of 
the action of the national convention of its party. 

Although the delegate convention exists primarily to arrive at 
common purposes rather than at common judgments, i.e., to find 
out what the members want, rather than what they think, there is 
a plain tendency for the deliberating element of a party to become 
larger. The political ‘‘manifesto”’ put forth by a small influential 
group has had its day. Experience shows that, when the proper 
machinery is provided, a considerable number of persons can be 
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included in the party brain. That the ultimate sources of their 
opinions may be half a score of statesmen, editors, or philosophic 
writers does not qualify the statement that the political party is 
moving toward a more comprehensive organization of thought. 

The same tendency is to be seen in government. Now that 
government every year touches the lives of its citizens at more 
points, there is need of a wider organization of thought respecting 
particular projects of law. Since nowadays the legislative com- 
mittee is the incubator of laws, one means of getting more thought 
behind a law is the public committee hearing. To be sure, most 
of those who appear represent desire rather than thought; and the 
law smiths profit little from learning that exporters or coal operators 
or trainmen are for or against something. Nevertheless, the spokes- 
men for scientific and professional bodies and for public welfare 
organizations frequently contribute judgments which a great many 
first-class minds have helped to form. 

One foresees not only that committees will more often sit 
between legislative sessions and hold hearings in different places, 
so as to sample thoroughly the mind of the country, but that they 
will more frequently resort to the principal thought foci in society. 
Groups of disinterested experts such as are found in the Efficiency 
Society, the Genetic Association, the Life Extension Institute, 
the Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, and many like 
bodies, will be invited to give an opinion as to legislative proposals 
within their field, or even to formulate the essentials of a sound 
public policy. 

Nor should it be forgotten that administration presents certain 
intellectual apexes. In the older theory of self-government the 
civil servant was an inert tool, from whom the representatives of 
the government could learn nothing. We now see that the trained 
permanent official is quite as able a man as the legislator and pos- 
sesses, moreover, a fund of valuable technical knowledge and 
experience which the legislator lacks. No doubt the official is 
prone to press for more money and authority than he ought to have. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of rational law-making, there should 
be nothing to hinder the head of an inspection service, the chief 
forester, the superintendent of insurance, or the chairman of the 
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farm-loan board from appearing before a legislative committee on 
a matter within his ken and shedding on it such light as he may 
have. 

Unless there is this intellectual commerce between the two 
branches of government, the legislature must more and more confine 
itself to determining general policies, leaving to the administrative 
department a wide field of discretion. Instead of fixing the fishing 
season for each of several lakes, prescribing in detail the compensa- 
tion for the various kinds of injury arising from industrial accidents, 
or specifying which railroads shall carry passengers for two cents a 
mile and which may charge two and one-half cents, such matters 
will be confided to well-paid experts gradually developing their 
policies out of their experience in working with the concrete. 

In scientific inquiry intellectual co-operation is very oid and 
highly developed. The Academy of Plato, who bequeathed to his 
followers his walled garden and appointments in the place in 
Athens named after the hero Hekademus, became the model for all 
scientific bodies and universities, just as the famous Museum of 
Alexandria gave its name to all our collections of scieutific materials. 
In the words of Cicero, ‘‘It is from this Academy, as from a regular 
magazine of all the arts, that mathematicians, poets, musicians, 
aye, and physicians too, have proceeded!” 

In the great research institution maintained in Alexandria by 
the Ptolemies, the state makes its first appearance as promoter of 
the arts and sciences. The brilliant contributions of the Alexan- 
drian school were due not wholly to the observatory, library, 
dissecting house, laboratories, and collections provided, nor even 
to the endowment of productive scholars. In the Museum, as in a 
modern university, were gathered astronomers, geographers, mathe- 
maticians, physicists, naturalists, and historians, who not only 
studied and meditated, but, through converse and debate, kindled 
one another to a brighter incandescence, like embers laid together. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries witnessed the founding 
of several academies of inquirers, who examined and discussed 
one another’s contributions to knowledge and decided which de- 
served to be published. Italy led the way in forming such groups, 
the most famous of which is the Accademia dei Lincei (“of the lynx- 
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eyed’’), which had as one of its earliest English members the great 
champion of the inductive method, Lord Bacon. The Paris 
Academy of Sciences, instituted in 1666, has the most brilliant 
record of all for the sending out of scientific expeditions, the sup- 
port of fruitful research undertakings and the co-ordination of 
inquiries. The French Institute, incorporated shortly after the 
Revolution, has undoubtedly done more than any other single 
agency to focus choice minds upon the problems of pure knowledge. 

Three centuries ago, Lord Bacon in his New Aldlantis imagined 
a great research institution which he called ‘“Solomon’s House,” 
for which he outlined a very elaborate division of intellectual 
labor. Besides various groups of experimenters, he provided for 
three, poetically called “‘Lamps,” who after considering the work 
of the experimenters “‘should take care out of them to Direct New 
Experiments of a Higher Light, more Penetrating into Nature 
than the Former.”’ Then, besides such as “‘do Execute the Experi- 
ments so directed, and Report upon them,” there should be yet 
another three, known as “Interpreters of Nature,” who should 
“raise the former Discoveries by Experiments, into Greater Obser- 
vations, Axiomes, and Aphorisms.” This prophecy was in a way 
realized in the founding in 1662 of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain and influenced the vast collaboration of scientific men in 
the French Encyclopédie of the eighteenth century. 

In modern science, the tendency to vaster and more sustained 
co-operation is pronounced. Some learned societies have embarked 
on undertakings which have required well-nigh a century to com- 
plete. The investigation of natural events which recur infrequently, 
like earthquakes and sun-spot periods, or of very slow processes 
like star movements, climatic alterations, land elevations or sub- 
sidences, and the evolutionary changes in organisms, call for a 
volume and continuity of effort far surpassing the scope and span 
of life of any individual inquirer. There is even an international 
association of academies which has helped bring about world-wide 
co-operation in solar research and in the anatomy of the human 
brain. 

No doubt such teamwork is more successful in providing data 
than in discovering new truths. The history of science shows that 
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the guiding and fruitful ideas which contain the seeds of later 
developments spring up in the mind of the solitary investigator 
or thinker. Remember Wordsworth’s lines on Isaac Newton’s 
statue at Cambridge: 

The marble index of a mind forever 

Wandering through strange fields of thought alone. 
It is certain, however, that he who wrests new secrets from the 
Sphinx must watch the product of his co-workers everywhere and 
keep in constant and vital touch with everything that every creative 
mind the world over is doing in his field. Bound closely together 
by their special societies and journals, the attackers of the same 
problem in many lands form, as it were, a single band of treasure- 
seekers digging in neighboring spots for buried gold. 

While many may join forces in working out a group of alkaloids, 
investigating radioactivity, or carrying out a vast experiment in 
heredity, it is not so in the sphere of art. Never does the work of 
art bear the name of a group. Normally, the book, the poem, the 
play, the picture, the bust, the song, is the product of an individual. 
Nevertheless, in art one notices a certain development of organiza- 
tion which is unknown in science, viz., the profession of critic. 

Since the best critics of the product of scientific thought are 
other scientific workers, there is no tendency in science for pro- 
duction and appraisal to be segregated with different groups. In 
art and literature, on the other hand, there is a distinct function, 
that of criticism, discharged by men who are not necessarily poets, 
playwrights, composers, painters, or sculptors. Indeed, critics are 
rarely creative; so that the creative spirits, resenting the critic 
coming between them and the public, fling the sneer: ‘Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, criticize.” However, in view of the 
output clamoring for attention, the public is obliged to choose 
what it shall read, or listen, to or look at, and without the critic it 
would be at the mercy of the megaphone and the “ad” man. 
Those who “‘know what they like”’ naturally have less influence 
on the choices of the public than those who know why they like 
or dislike and can state their reasons convincingly. 

The product of the investigator runs no gauntlet of professional 
critics because, in order to fulfil its mission, it is not obliged to attract 
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the attention of the public. A discovery about bacteria or enzymes 
may serve mankind just as well if it reaches only the physicians 
and sanitarians. Truth may minister to us at any number of 
removes and needs not, therefore, be apprehended by him whom 
it is to serve. A work of art, on the other hand, is intended to act 
upon us directly. The poem or picture is not a means to something 
beyond, but makes an immediate appeal to the human spirit. It 
is the inevitable rivalry of artists to attract the notice of the busy 
preoccupied public that calls into being the professional critics of 
literature, music, art, and drama. 
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PUBLIC RANGE LANDS—A NEW POLICY NEEDED 


ROMANZO ADAMS 
University of Nevada 


I 


The United States owns more than four hundred million acres 
of public land, exclusive of the land in Alaska and other out- 
lying possessions, and by virtue of this ownership the nation is one 
of the world’s greatest landlords. Nearly three-fifths of the land 
in the whole Intermountain Region is still in public ownership. 
These public lands constitute an area about four-fifths as large as 
that part of the United States which lies east of the Mississippi 
River. Some of this land possesses valuable forest and mineral 
resources. A limited amount will be made available for farming 
through the development of irrigation enterprises and dry-farming 
methods, but the greater part of this vast area is more valuable 
for grazing than for cultivation or other purposes. While these 
grazing lands have small value per acre, the vastness of their extent 
gives them sufficient importance to make their management one of 
the vital economic and social problems of the Intermountain West. 
Up to the present time the national government has been remiss in 
relation to its duties as a landlord. 

The fundamental idea of nineteenth-century national policy in 
relation to the public lands was that they should be disposed of to 
private holders as rapidly as required by the growing population, 
and in such a way as to contribute to the general welfare and 
particularly to economic and political stability. The more impor- 
tant features of this policy were designed to give men of little wealth 
an opportunity to own their own homes and farms. Some of the 
land was sold at a very low price, but much more was given away 
to homesteaders and in encouragement of education and trans- 
portation. In nearly all cases the land laws contained provisions 
favoring the landless man and the actual settler. The aim was to 
give the worker a sufficient amount of land to enable him to apply 
his own labor effectively and to maintain his family according to 
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a reasonable standard. The laws discriminated against the land 
speculator and the man who wished to acquire great holdings. It 
was recognized that a wide distribution of land ownership was 
essential to the development of sound social conditions. 

From this standpoint public ownership was a temporary inci- 
dent preceding the settlement of the country and the utilization 
of the land. There was need for a policy of land disposal by sale 
or gift, but not for a policy of land management. Under the 
practical conditions presented by the great Mississippi Valley this 
policy worked pretty well. The land was well watered, not moun- 
tainous, and nearly all of it passed into farms of a desirable size 
at a comparatively early date. But the land now under consider- 
ation is, for the most part, unfit for cultivation, and the general 
interest will be best served by a policy of permanent public owner- 
ship with an appropriate system of management under government 
regulations. 

Two general facts may be cited as evidence in support of the 
proposition that the policy of disposal by gift or sale is not working 
well in relation to the grazing lands of the Intermountain West. 
In the first place, the land of the character under consideration is 
not passing into private ownership in significant quantities. For 
example, seven-eighths of the total land area of Nevada is still 
included in the public domain. The other eighth is made up 
chiefly of land given away by the national government for the 
encouragement of education and railroad building. The amount of 
land disposed of in other ways is extremely small, although Nevada 
has been a state for more than a half-century. Only about 4 per 
cent of the area of this state was reported as in farms in rg1o, and 
only 1 per cent was improved. A homestead and sales policy that 
does not result in the disposition of the land is, in so far, a failure. 
In the second place, the social results have not been such as were 
contemplated by the law. Instead of numerous small farms culti- 
vated by their owners, we see great land holdings owned largely by 
corporations and managed in such a way as to create conditions 
unfavorable to the welfare of the laborers and the public. A policy 
originally conceived in the interest of social welfare now works to 
an opposite result. Moreover, it is highly probable that any 
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policy designed to increase the area of privately owned range land 
would only intensify the evil. 

Some progress has been made in the development of a public- 
land policy adapted to the Intermountain States. Among the 
more important features of this new policy are the provisions for 
irrigating arid lands, for the regulation and management of forest 
reserves, for the control of coal and oil lands, and for the regulation 
and control of water-power sites. There remains, however, the 
problem of developing a system of management for the great area 
that is more valuable for range pasturage than for other purposes. 
In relation to these lands the national government still pursues the 
policy of neglect, permitting stockmen to utilize the pasturage, but 
not regulating such use. 

In the absence of a system of legal regulation there has grown 
up a body of customs among the stockmen which may be called 
the “law of the range.”’ This law of the range is based on an under- 
standing among the stockmen whereby each is supposed to recog- 
nize the customary rights of the others. In general, the growth of 
respect for these range customs has served to lessen, but not to stop, 
private wars among the stockmen, and has contributed to the less 
destructive use of the pastures. The outcome, however, is a 
system which tends to destroy the value of the range. 

The main contention of this paper is that the national government 
should retain the ownership of those public lands which are more 
valuable for pasturage than for cultivation, and, in relation to such 
lands, should adopt a policy of regulation and control, and that this 
policy should be determined primarily with reference to the creation 
and development of sound social conditions. 

The eight states of the Intermountain Region, comprising 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
and Arizona, possess certain characteristics in common. With 
small exception the surface of the whole region is an elevated 
plateau with numerous lofty mountain ranges. There is a marked 
variety of temperature and precipitation in the different localities 
of each state due to differences of altitude. The precipitation 
nearly everywhere is too small to permit of ordinary agriculture, 
but farming by irrigation and range stock grazing are prominent 
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industries in every state, and in most of them important progress 
in agriculture by dry-farming methods has been made in favorable 
localities. 

The population of all these states is sparse. Their combined 
population (1910) is less than that of the state of Indiana, while 
their combined area exceeds that of all the states east of the Missis- 
sippi River. This paucity of population is explained in some 
measure by the fact that much of the region is still in the pioneer 
stage of development. Doubtless there will be a considerable 
increase in population as the resources of the region are more fully 
utilized, but the outstanding fact is that, on account of the defi- 
ciency of water, the region is not adapted to the maintenance of 
a large agricultural population. 

But too much emphasis must not be put on the common char- 
acteristics. In a region extending from Canada to Mexico and 
from the Sierras to the Great Plains there cannot fail to be impor- 
tant differences in climatic conditions, and these are sure to affect 
the economic and social circumstances of the various states. In 
general, precipitation is greater in the higher altitudes, but it is 
modified by other factors." A moderate difference in rainfall may 
result in a radical difference in economic and social conditions. In 
a region with twelve inches of rainfall dry-farming is impracticable 
and there is little water for irrigation.? Consequently there is but 


t Average annual precipitation of each of the Intermountain States for the years 


Wyoming 
Montana 
Colorado 


Part of the data on which these averages are based are for the mountain alti- 
tudes, where the snowfall may be two or three times as great as in the adjacent valleys. 
If measurements were taken only for the altitudes in which farming is practicable, the 
averages would be lower. Furthermore, the Weather Bureau stations are often located 
on farms, and, since farms are more mumerous in the sections of greater precipitation, 
the data tend to be representative of the less arid parts of the respective states. 

2 These figures are not to be taken too precisely. The amount of rainfall neces- 
sary to make dry-farming successful depends on the character of the soil, the humidity 
of the air, the seasonal distribution of the rain, and the character of the cultivation. 
The significant fact is that at a certain point a small increase in precipitation works 
results vastly disproportionate to the amount of water. Sixteen inches of precipi- 
tation may support five times as much agriculture as ten inches. 
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a scanty population, and the chief occupation is cattle and sheep 


raising. Sixteen inches of rainfall results in a much more abundant 
supply of water for irrigation, and dry-farming may be feasible 
where irrigation is not practicable. The population, therefore, is 
much more dense, the land is owned in smaller holdings, and the 
labor conditions and general social conditions are correspondingly 
better. 

A few examples may serve to make this point clearer. As one 
proceeds eastward through Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, there is 
an increase of precipitation, and chiefly as a result of this increase 
Colorado has a much larger acreage of dry farms and of irrigated 
land, and the pastures of that state support a larger amount of live 
stock." 

Furthermore, there are some marked variations in the system 
of land ownership and in social conditions which are the results of 
special historic circumstances. For example, the land system of 
New Mexico had its origin in old Spanish and Mexican grants. 
Consequently much of the grazing land is owned in very large, 
compact areas, and the irrigated land is largely in the hands of 
people of Mexican descent whose holdings are unusually small. 

Utah also presents some features of unique interest. It was 
the first of the Intermountain States to be settled by an English- 
speaking people, and these people came mainly from religious 
motives. It was the policy of the Mormon church to encourage 
the subdivision of the cultivable land into small farms, and this 
has contributed greatly to the economic and social stability of that 
state. In marked contrast to Utah stands Nevada, where most of 
the irrigated land is owned by a small number of great land and 
live-stock corporations and where there are very few farms and 


t The following table shows conditions: 


Nevada Utah Colorado 


Average annual precipitation, in inches 9.30 13.02 16.80 
Total land area, in acres 70,285,440 52,507,760 | 66,341,120 
Number of acres of improv ed land in farms...... ; 752,117 | 1,368,211 4,302,101 
Acres of i irrige ated land in farms eee 701,833 999,410 2,792,032 
Acres of unirrigated improved land in n farms paid 50,284 308,801 1,510,069 
Number of cattle on farms and ranges.............. 449,681 412,334 | 1,127,737 
1,827,180 1,426,214 


Number of sheep on farms and ranges... . 1,154,705 
..+| $19,071,809 $28,330,215 | $68,840,485 
$o. 26 $0.53 $1.03 


Value of live stock to the acre am 
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farm homes. Nevada was first settled by gold and silver miners, 
if, indeed, men who lead so migratory a life could be called settlers. 
The aleatory character of the early mining industry has influenced 
the whole economic and social development of the state. Other 
examples could be cited, but these are sufficient to show that 
uniform conditions do not prevail over the whole Intermountain 
Region. There is need for a detailed study of each section of the 
region under consideration, so that there may be a public-land 
policy sufficiently elastic to permit of local adaptations. Uni- 
formity of procedure is not desirable where conditions are not 
uniform. 

In view of the diversity of conditions it will simplify the treat- 
ment to confine this discussion to one state, Nevada, with the 
general understanding that the main conclusions apply in con- 
siderable measure to those parts of the other states in which the 
use of public range lands is dominated by a comparatively small 
number of big stockmen.* 

It may be well at this point to state the thesis of this paper some- 
what more precisely. The national government should retain the 
ownership of those public lands which are situated in Nevada and which 
are more valuable for range pasturage than for agriculture or other 
purpose, and should regulate and control the use of such lands in such 
a way as to conserve and utilize their value more fully and with pri- 
mary reference to the creation and maintenance of conditions favor- 
able to social welfare. 

The entire area of Nevada lies in the arid or semi-arid region 
east of the Sierras. This region is, in the main, a plateau of from 
three to six thousand feet elevation intersected by a large number 
of parallel ranges of mountains whose trend is north and south. 
The precipitation is confined chiefly to the winter months of the 
year, the growing season being almost rainless. The average 
annual precipitation of the valleys of the northern part of the 
state is, in general, too small to permit of successful farming 

* It is not held that Nevada is the most typical state of this group. On the con- 
trary, it is in Nevada that certain tendencies have reached their most extreme devel- 
opment. This extreme development makes it possible to trace the cause-and-effect 
relation with the greater certainty, and is, therefore, advantageous to the investigator. 
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without irrigation, although there are a few small areas where dry- 
farming may be practicable. The snowfall in the higher mountains 
is sufficient to give rise to perennial streams of sufficient size to 
irrigate a comparatively small part of the valley lands. In the 
southern part of the state the precipitation is nearly negligible 
in the valleys, and the mountain snows give rise to only a few small 
streams, most of which are dry in the late season. 

There are four rivers of considerable size in the state. Three 
of these, the Truckee, the Carson, and the Walker, draw their 
waters from the high Sierras of California and contribute them to 
the irrigation of farm lands in Nevada. The Humboldt has its 
origin in the higher mountain ranges of northeastern Nevada and 
flows in a general westerly direction three-quarters of the distance 
across the state. These four rivers supply more than four-fifths 
of all water used for irrigation. Agriculture, therefore, is confined 
mainly to the districts watered by these rivers. 

The total land area of the state is 70,285,440 acres. About 
seven-eighths of this is still in public ownership, there being 5,557,010 
acres in forest reserves (1915) and 55,417,746 acres unappropriated 
and unreserved. Of the land not in public ownership, 2,714,757 
acres were reported as in farms in 1910, the remainder being chiefly 
railroad-grant lands, most of which are still owned by the railway 
companies and are valuable only for range pasturage. Most of the 
farm land of Nevada is land that was granted to the state for 
school purposes. A relatively small acreage represents the sale of 
railroad-grant lands, and a little of the public domain has been 
purchased or homesteaded. 

The 2,714,757 acres reported as in farms constitute about 4 per 
cent of the area of the state, and of this amount only 701,833 acres, 
or about 1 per cent of the entire land area, were under irrigation 
in 1910. A man of wide knowledge of agricultural conditions in 
Nevada has estimated that Nevada has sufficient water, if it were 
fully conserved and economically applied, to irrigate two million 
acres, or about 3 per cent of its area. Because of the high cost of 
construction of the needful dams and ditches, because of some legal 
difficulties involved in the storage of winter waters, and because 
of the more or less wasteful habits of water-users, progress in 
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extending the irrigated area is not rapid, and it appears probable 
that after about a million acres shall have been placed under irri- 
gation the rate of increase will be still slower. The important facts 
are that about 97 per cent of the area of the state has little or no 
value for agriculture, now or prospectively, except for grazing 
purposes, and that the national government is still the owner of 
nearly all of this grazing land. 

The method of utilizing the range pastures depends largely on 
climatic conditions—chiefly on the amount of precipitation in the 
form of snow. In the northern half of the state, particularly in the 
more elevated parts, the snowfall is sufficient to provide for sum- 
mer pasturage of considerable value and for drinking-water. This 
very abundance of snow makes the northern ranges undesirable 
for winter use. Farther south there is less snow—so little that 
sheep can pick their living in winter in the lower altitudes. The 
light snowfall, however, means little pasturage and no water for 
summer use. It is the custom, therefore, for the sheepmen to drive 
their herds to the north in summer, advancing into the higher 
mountains in the warmer season, and to return to the more southern 
lands in winter. Thirty years ago cattle commonly lived on the 
range in winter, but at present winter feeding is the more common 
procedure, while the cattle graze on the mountain ranges in summer. 
Sheep are always herded in bands, while cattle are permitted to 
wander at will during the summer, except that they are driven up 
into the higher mountains where the better summer pastures are 
found. Relative to need, the winter ranges are the more abundant. 
The limit to live-stock production is therefore set by the available 
summer pastures. 

The privately owned farm and range lands of Nevada have 
two sorts of utility: (1) utility in production of farm crops, and 
(2) utility in the control of adjacent public range lands. More 
than nine-tenths of the irrigated land (1910) is devoted to pasturage 
and hay production. About one-twentieth is given over to the 
growing of grain, which is used chiefly as feed for live stock. The 
unirrigated privately owned land, comprising about three-fourths 
of all farm land, consists of range pasture land selected in such 
a way as to control nearly all of the water available for drinking 
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purposes. Through the ownership of the land with water, the 
use of the public range lands is, in large measure, controlled. 

The control of the use of the public range lands through the 
ownership of sources of drinking-water is more or less common in 
the other states, but it is unusually important in Nevada. There 
is less watered land here than in the other states, and hence a given 
source of water controls a wider area. Moreover, nearly all of 
Nevada’s school lands were granted under special conditions, all 
the land being selectable. The laws of the state were such that 
a stockman could buy an amount of land limited only by his supply 
of money, and he could select just the forty-acre tracts on which 
water was found.' This could not be done elsewhere, for in all the 
other states the school lands consisted of certain numbered sections 
according to the United States surveys. The buyer of such school 
lands could not select the areas with water, and so their ownership 
did not confer control over adjacent districts. It may be added 
that the provisions of the national laws regarding homesteads and 
land sales were designed to prevent the acquisition of large hold- 
ings; and consequently, where the school lands could not be used 
for such purpose, it was rather difficult for a man to make use of the 
Nevada system of range control through water monopoly. 

The method through which this control was secured may be 
illustrated by a typical case: In a certain place there was a small 
stream formed by the union of two branches. These branches 
bounded two sides of a triangular area about 30 miles on each side. 
Forty-acre tracts following up the main stream and up each branch 
to its source were purchased; also all irrigable lands, which were 
chiefly along the lower course of the stream. The purchase of a 
number of additional forty-acre tracts here and there where water 
was found was sufficient to give the owner practical control over 
all the pasturage in the adjacent mountains, for competitors can- 
not use the pastures unless they can get drinking-water. The 

* A man could purchase 640 acres directly, and then, using the names of his rela- 
tives, friends, and employees, he could get as much more as he needed. The land 
sold at $1.25 per acre, but only 25 cents had to be paid at the time of purchase, and 
long time was given for the balance. Consequently a man with $10,000 could buy 
40,000 acres, and through this he could control the use of, perhaps, a million acres 


of public land. 
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control of the area between the branches of the stream is the more 
perfect because the privately owned land practically fences this 
part of the public domain. In this way an owner of 40,000 acres 
may secure the control of the pasturage of public land of much 


larger area. 

It should not be inferred that this control is perfect. In some 
localities a competitor may, by some digging, find water the presence 
of which is unknown to the landowner. In the earlier summer there 
is water in many places regarded as dry because they are dry in 
the late summer. Consequently there is more or less competition 
between the established stockman supposed to be in control and 
the interloping small competitor. This competition works badly 
in several ways. Two or more bands of sheep may feed over the 
same range, the first taking all the plant life that should be taken 
and the second and third tramping in and pulling out the roots of 
forage plants and preventing natural reseeding. In this way the 
value of the range pastures has been greatly diminished. Range 
conservation cannot be practiced where there is competition of this 
kind, for if one man should try to use right methods he would merely 
resign the use of the land to his more ruthless competitors. It 
should be perfectly clear that bad range methods and range dete- 
rioration are the natural and inevitable results of the present system 
where there is competition, actual or potential." 

A further bad effect of this competition is found in the contro- 
versies and private wars among the stockmen. It is not necessary 
here to relate the history of these conflicts, except to say that, in 
the absence of appropriate legal remedies, resort to violence has 
been frequent and that there is much to support the view that in 
the range live-stock industry of the early days success was to the 
most ruthless. The amount of violence is decreasing as competi- 
tion is giving way to control through water monopoly and through 
an understanding among the big landowners. 

It is hard to say just how far this control has been carried. 
The census of 1910 shows that more than 82 per cent of all farm 


* The benefits of legal regulation are evident in the forest reserves where, as 
a result of a controlled use, the pasturage is now far more abundant than it was before 
this control was established. 
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land in the state was in 344 so-called farms. These farms or ranges 
varied in size from 1,000 to 175,000 acres, and the average size 
was 6,530 acres. (It should be remembered that these figures 
represent the land privately owned, and that the owners utilize 
the pastures of public lands of ten or twenty times greater area.) 
There are not, however, as many owners as there are farms reported, 
since many of the large owners have several ranges in widely 
separated parts of the state. Most of the land is in corporate 
ownership. Sometimes the corporation is essentially a family 
corporation and sometimes it represents a consolidation of the 
interests of several families. Furthermore, there are very close 
relations between the stock-raising interests and the local banks, 
and it is not improbable that the banks often serve to promote 
unity of action and to prevent predatory competition. 

Taking into consideration all of these facts, and the further fact 
that a considerable number of the 344 farms previously mentioned 
are not greatly in excess of a thousand acres in size, it appears 
probable that less than a hundred of the larger individual and cor- 
porate owners hold approximately three-fourths of the privately 
owned land in the state and control a still larger proportion of the 
public range land. 

In no other state is this concentration of ownership carried so far. 
In no other state are there so few farmers. In no other state is the 
average size of farms so large. In no other state is the average 
number of cattle or sheep so great for the farms reporting. In no 
other state are there so many migratory farm employees in pro- 
portion to the number of farms." 

I shall point out later how this big ownership is a source of some 
very serious social evils, but under existing circumstances it has 
some advantages, not only for the owners, but for the public. The 

* Utah has 19,709 irrigated farms with an average of 50 acres of irrigated land 
each; Idaho, 16,439 irrigated farms of 87 acres of irrigated land each; Nevada, 2,406 
irrigated farms of 291 acres of irrigated land each. The number of sheep to the farm 
reporting is, for Utah, 769; for Idaho, 1,026; for Nevada, 3,677. The number of 
cattle to the farm reporting is as follows: Utah, 21; Idaho, 16; Nevada, 210. The 
number of employed laborers to 100 farmers is as follows: Utah, 44; Idaho, 47; 


Nevada, 156. Had the census been taken a month or two later, during the haymaking 
season, the number of employed men in Nevada would have been very much larger. 
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larger the amount of land owned by a single corporation and the 
more fully it enters into understandings with the owners of other 
land in adjacent districts, the more perfect is the control of water 
sources and the less the danger from competition. The less the 
competition, the less violence arises out of stockmen’s conflicts. 
The less the competition, the less destructively is the range used. 
Such control, if complete, would enable the stockmen to make use 
of conservation methods on the public land. Indeed, perfect con- 
trol would make the public land, to all intents and purposes, the 
private property of the corporations that own the adjacent watered 
lands. It is probable that present tendencies, if continued, would 
at no distant date result in such a control, and this result would be 
desirable as against a continuation of the present conditions. A 
better arrangement, however, would be regulation and control by 
the national government. The chief ground for objection to a 
system of large ownership is that it creates bad labor conditions 
and prevents the multiplication of small farms and farm homes. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


In a region of diversified and moderately intensive agriculture 
the demand for labor is pretty steady throughout most of the year. 
Where farms are small, the labor is performed mainly by the 
farmers and the members of their families. The employed farm 
laborer usually gets pretty steady employment. If married he 
may have his home on the farm on which he works, and if single 
he ordinarily lives in the home of his employer and is treated in 
many ways as a member of the family. Frequently the hired man 
is a neighbor’s son, and, if so, he is a permanent member of the 
community, entering into the general social life of the neighborhood 
and living in his father’s home when temporarily unemployed. 
Under these conditions there is no special problem of farm labor in 
the sense in which such a problem exists in some parts of the Inter- 
mountain and Pacific states. The special problems of farm labor 
in the West are explained by reference to two facts: (1) agriculture 
lacks diversification, nearly all the land in many districts being 
devoted to the production of a single crop; (2) in those regions 
where the land is owned in large holdings, nearly all of the work is 
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performed by hired laborers, the farmer and his family contributing 
but little to the total labor supply. Large-scale farming and stock 
raising call for large numbers of hired workers, and the seasonal 
demand due to the lack of diversification of crops makes the demand 
irregular. These conditions have called into existence a large 
body of migratory laborers, men who work in the hayfields, the 
wheatfields, and the orchards of several states, traveling about 
according to the season. These men may work a week or a month 
in one place, then travel a hundred or five hundred miles to the 
next job, and so on throughout the year. Sometimes they pay 
transportation expenses, but frequently they beat their way. In 
this way the West has developed a labor supply of maximum 
mobility. This extreme mobility of labor possesses an undoubted 
advantage, since it enables each district to specialize in the pro- 
duction of the commodity which is most profitable to the land- 
owners; but these advantages come at too high a cost, since the 
system is bad for the workers. An industrial system cannot be 
justified on the ground that it produces great quantities of material 
wealth or that it makes some men rich. It must create conditions 
favorable to the welfare of the people who do the work. 


These migratory farm workers are nearly always homeless, 
since a man with a family cannot move about freely and easily." 
There are some boys and young men who may be considered as 
temporarily absent from home, but those who follow the life for any 
considerable time tend to lose all connection with their former 
homes, and they have no home in prospect. If they have relatives, 


* The fact that Nevada has a large homeless population is made evident by data 
found in the United States Census for 1910. To each 100 adult females there were 
220 adult males, and the ratio is still more disproportionate if the Indians are not 
counted. The number of married women was equal to about one-third of the adult 
males. The number of children six to fourteen years of age was less than two-fifths 
as large as it should have been to approximate the usual ratio to adult males. Utah, 
with natural resources not greatly in excess of those of Nevada, had more than eight 
times as large a school population. On the basis of the census reports it appears that 
practically one-half of the men of Nevada were living outside of home environment. 
Most of these live a migratory life. The figures would have revealed even worse 
conditions had the census been taken a month or two later, when the ranks of the 
migratory workers were recruited by the haymakers. The responsibility for these 
conditions does not rest solely on the live-stock industry, since mining also contributes 


its quota of migratory men. 
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they do not correspond with them. They do not stay long enough 
in any one place to get into normal human relations with the people 
of the community. Ordinarily they have no social contact with 
the employers or the members of the employers’ families. They 
live apart, they are boarded in gangs, and each man carries his 
sleeping-blankets. It is only a slight exaggeration to say that these 
men are wholly outside of the institutionalized life of society. 
No home, no church, no fraternal organization, no club, no edu- 
cational agencies, no means of beneficial recreation and amuse- 
ment are for them. The open doors are the doors to vice. Since 
work is intermittent, they have frequent intervals of idleness, and 
since they have only themselves to support, they may have more 
money than they know how to spend wisely, and they never save. 
The old saying, ‘‘The Devil tempts all men except the idle and the 
idle tempt the Devil,” is too true in their case, and the more true 
because they are, much of the time, supplied with money beyond 
their realized needs. Throughout the long course of human evo- 
lution men have lived under home conditions, surrounded by rela- 
tives and fellow-clansmen or neighbors and firmly established in the 
institutional life of society. When they are deprived of these 
essential human relationships they are, in a very important sense, 
dehumanized. It is as certain that men living under such cir- 
cumstances will go to the bad as it is that an uprooted tree will die. 
Normal contact with society is as essential to one as normal contact 
with the earth is to the other. At the worst these men have no 
apparent aim in life beyond the satisfaction of immediate physical 
needs and the gratification of degraded appetites and desires. 
The great majority of all migratory farm workers are at some stage 
of deterioration, and when this deterioration reaches a certain 
point they are at first very inefficient workers and finally not work- 
ers at all—just tramps, vagabonds, drunkards, drug fiends, crimi- 
nals, paupers, and insane. The statistics of Nevada’s prison, jails, 
almshouses, and hospital for the insane bear testimony to the 
degrading influence of the migratory life. Ordinarily crime, 
pauperism, and insanity are found chiefly in the great cities, while 
the rural regions have few of such unfortunates; but Nevada, 
a state with no large city, has an overflowing population in her 
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prison, her jails, her almshouses, and her hospital for the insane. 
Nevada has from two to six times as large a percentage of its popu- 
lation in prison, jails, almshouses, and hospital for the insane as 
have certain neighboring states where farms and farm homes are 
numerous and where migratory workers are few. The amount 
of crime, pauperism, and insanity does not, of course, represent the 
full measure of the evils arising out of bad labor conditions. Out 
of the thousands of men whose lives are being undermined, only 
a few hundred are sent to penal and charitable institutions each 
year, but all share in the evils arising from the abnormal circum- 
stances of their lives. Furthermore, the existence of so many 
homeless migratory workers is a menace to the welfare of the state. 
Let no society imagine that it can afford to be indifferent to the 
welfare of its workers, for they will, consciously or unconsciously, 
take their revenge. 

The labor involved in the management of one of Nevada’s 
great live-stock ranches may be divided into two classes according 
to the steadiness or irregularity of employment which they offer. 
The men who are in immediate charge of the cattle and sheep may 
secure pretty steady work. Haymakers and harvesters are 


employed in large numbers for a few weeks at a time. In neither 


t The following table shows conditions: 


Percentage of all improved farm land found in farms of 
less than 500 acres each, census of 1910. 

Number of persons enumerated in almshouse3 to each 
100,000 population, January 1, 1910 

Number of persons enumerated in hospitals for the 
insane to each 100,000 population, January 1, 1910.. 

Number of prisoners to 100,000 population, January I, 
1910. 

Member ‘of paupers insane, and prisoners to each 100,- 
population, January 1, 


Several years ago someone wrote an article in which it was maintained that the 
monotony and lonesomeness of farm homes in the West was a leading cause of insanity, 
and that the farmers’ wives in particular were the victims of this unfortunate situation. 
This statement has been repeated so often that many people believe it to be true, but 
the statistics all point the other way. There are very few insane persons in the insti- 
tutions of those western states in which farm families are numerous, and the propor- 
tion of women is particularly small. The insane are recruited from the migratory 
workers. The isolation of a person who has a home on a remote farm is not so profound 
as is the isolation of a man with a home nowhere. 
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case, however, is it feasible for the laborer to have a home, and, in 
practice, the work which might give rise to steady employment is 
performed largely by migratory workers. Stockmen find it diffi- 
cult to secure steady men even where steady employment is offered. 
Except for a few farm superintendents and managers, practically 
all workers on these great ranges are homeless and probably nine- 
tenths are migratory. As a consequence the greater part of 
Nevada, even where there is water to irrigate the land, is deprived 
of a permanent population. The smallness of Nevada’s popu- 
lation is due, not altogether to the paucity of its resources, but to 
the way in which these resources are used. This fact may be made 
more evident through a comparison of Nevada with Utah, a state 
of about equal natural agricultural resources, but with a better 
system of land ownership.’ 

In Utah the irrigated land is divided into a comparatively large 
number of small farms under a moderately intensive system of 
cultivation, while most of Nevada’s irrigated land is in great 
ranches and in a comparatively low state of cultivation. Utah 
has (in 1910) 19,709 irrigated farms, Nevada only 2,406. Utah’s 
irrigated farms average 50 acres of irrigated land each, those of 


Nevada 291 acres. Farms of less than 500 acres each include 72 
per cent of the improved land in Utah and only 19 per cent of the 
improved land of Nevada. As a consequence Utah, with about 
equal natural resources, has a stable farm population of more than 
a hundred thousand people and a small population of migratory 
farm laborers, while Nevada has a stable farm population of about 


1 The average annual precipitation for Utah is 13.02 inches and for Nevada only 
9.30 inches. As a consequence the run-off from melting snows is much greater for 
Utah, but this advantage is largely offset by two facts: (1) a very considerable part 
of the water of Utah’s streams is not available for irrigation because the streams in the 
eastern part of the state lie in deep, narrow canyons where there is little available 
land; (2) much water runs to the sea unused. On the other hand, Nevada is able to 
utilize practically all the water falling within its own borders and it receives the waters 
of three considerable rivers which have their origin in the high Sierras of California. 
Furthermore, the area of Nevada is about one-third larger than that of Utah. All 
in all, the possibilities for agriculture are about equal for the two states, and the same 
is true as to range pastures. The actual amount of land irrigated in Nevada (1910) 
is about 30 per cent less than Utah’s irrigated area, the latter state having developed 
its resources more fully. 
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ten thousand people and a very large population of migratory 
laborers. This difference in the size and ownership of farms and 
in the situation of the men who do the farm work accounts in large 
measure for many other differences between these two states of 
similar and approximately equal natural resources. Table I 
reveals some of these differences. 


TABLE I 


Area of land, square miles 

Population. 

Population to the square mile 

Males over twenty-one years of age 

Females over twenty-one years of age 

Married women. .. 

Number of married women to each 1,000 males over 
twenty-one years of age 

Number of children six to fourteen years of age. 

Number of children six to fourteen years of age ‘to each 
1,000 males over twenty-one years of age 

Inmates of almshouses, prisons, and hospitals for the in- 
sane to each 100,000 population 


From such data as I have been able to obtain I have estimated 
that the farms and ranges of Nevada support directly a home- 
dwelling population of about ten thousand people, and of this 
number about eight thousand live on the farms, the other two 
thousand, chiefly the families of the larger landowners, living in 
cities and towns. If the land were subdivided and properly used— 
as similar land is used in Utah—it would support a farm popu- 
lation of a hundred thousand people, and this stable farm popu- 
lation would support numerous villages and towns. Anyone who 
is at all familiar with practical conditions will readily see that the 
securing of so large a stable population is a matter of vital impor- 
tance to the state. 


II 


In the previous chapter certain facts relative to the land 
situation and labor conditions in Nevada were set forth. They 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 


| 
\ 
| 
| Nevada | Utah 
109,821 82,184 
| 81,875 | 373,351 
0.7 4-5 
‘ 40,026 104,115 
| 18,140 | 85,729 
14,109 60,255 
352 | 636 
9.412 | 76,152 
235 731 
827 | 245 
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1. About seven-eighths of the land of Nevada is still in the 
ownership of the national government and, in relation to most of 
this land, the government fails to perform its duty as landlord. 

2. By far the greater part of the privately owned land, including 
most of the irrigated land, is in the hands of a few great corpora- 
tions which, through this ownership, secure the control of the 
public pasture lands of the state. 

3. Most of the irrigable land on these great ranches is in a com- 
paratively low state of cultivation, since it is used almost exclu- 
sively for pasturage and hay production—most of the hay land 
being given over to the growth of wild hay which is watered by the 
natural overflow of streams. 

4. The work on these ranches is done under conditions which 
make it impracticable for the workers to have homes, and a great 
class of homeless, migratory farm laborers has been called into 
existence. 

5. The circumstances of the life and labor of these migratory, 
homeless workers effectively prevent them from realizing a reason- 
able degree of human welfare, and the presence of such large num- 
bers of men suffering from the evils to which they are exposed 
isasocial menace. These evils are matters of common observation, 
and the statistics of crime, pauperism, and insanity furnish evidence 
as to their extent. 

6. The existence of these great holdings of irrigated land 
effectively prevents the growth of a farm population to which the 
natural resources of the state entitle it and which is needed to give 
economic and social stability. 

What to do is the question now. It is a useless and ungracious 
task to point out the economic and social ills of a state unless one 
looks forward to some procedure aimed at their eradication or 
diminution. What, then, can be done to improve the conditions 
of farm labor in Nevada so that such labor will contribute, not to 
the degradation of the worker, but to the development of a worthy 
citizenship? The answer is easily found: The great holdings of 
irrigated land must be cut up into small farms, farms of such size 
that most of the work will be done by the farmers and the members 
of their families. This would result in a tenfold increase in the 
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number of farm homes, and the circumstances that produce home- 
less, migratory farm workers would no longer exist. 

It is quite generally conceded that Nevada needs a larger popu- 
lation and that it has resources sufficient to support a much larger 
number of people than are now living within its borders. There 
has been some effort directed to the securing of such population, 
but it has been, in the main, futile. The problem is to find a 
practicable working device—a plan that will accomplish the pur- 
pose with due regard to all interests. Any plan of public control 
of range lands must conserve two interests, the just interests of the 
present range users, including all rights established by custom, and 
the interests of the future small farmers, whose interests are prac- 
tically identical with those of the state and of society generally. 
The customary rights acquired by the stockmen during a half- 
century of national neglect should not be disregarded, neither 
should these rights be held to extend to what would amount 
practically to an ownership of the public land. The rights of 
stockmen should be recognized in the sense that the owners should 
be compensated for them, but this recognition should not extend 
to the point of permitting such vested rights to fasten a bad indus- 
trial system upon the state for all time to come. The following 
plan is offered for consideration. Only the broad outlines are 
given, since the details would depend upon a more complete investi- 
gation than has been made. 

1. Let the government retain the ownership of all public lands 
which are more valuable for range pastures than for other purposes. 
The government should secure gradually by purchase certain tracts 
of land which have water necessary for the use of animals using 
range pastures. 

2. All such public range lands should be placed under legal 
control, and the management should be intrusted to a public-lands 
commission under the Department of Agriculture or the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

3. The system of management should be sufficiently elastic to 
permit of adaptation to various types of local conditions, but the 
general aim should be to encourage the multiplication of small 
farms and small live-stock owners and range users. To this end 
some such devices as the following could be used: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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a) The state should be divided into districts of such size and 
with such boundaries as to facilitate an economic use of the range 
pastures. 

b) There should be established a system of control designed to 
conserve and increase the value of the pastures. 

c) Provision should be made for the organization of co-operative 
live-stock associations, one association for each district—such 
associations to be open to all owners of cultivated land in the dis- 
trict and to include all users of public range land. These associ- 
ations should co-operate in the management of live stock on the 
range, and the management should be such that a farmer with 40 
acres and a few cattle and sheep would find it practicable to pasture 
his stock upon the public range. 

d) All members of such associations should pay a rental for 
the use of the public range lands in the form of fees for pasturage. 
These fees should be more than merely nominal and should be less 
than the full rental value of the land. 

e) Part of the income derived from such fees should be devoted 
to the administration and improvement of the range lands and 
to the purchase of lands on which drinking-water is found. The 
remainder should be turned over to the state to be used for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and for the maintenance of 
schools and other educational agencies. 

f) The number of animals pastured for any one owner should 
bear some relation to the amount of land owned and under culti- 
vation, but there should be a certain degree of discrimination in 
favor of the small farmer. Within certain limits the small farmer 
should be permitted to pasture as many cattle as he could grow 
winter feed for and a proportionate humber of sheep. As the small 
farmers would avail themselves of this privilege, it would necessi- 
tate some reduction in the number of animals pastured by the big 
stockmen. This would result in a subdivision of the great holdings 
of irrigated land and the creation of numerous small farms." 

t The general policy of range management of the forest reserves is somewhat 
favorable to the use of the range by small farmers, and, where the previous system of 
land ownership was right, forest reserves are being used in about the way all the public 
range lands should be used. The Manti Forest Reserve in Utah, where more than two 


thousand small farmers pasture their cattle and sheep, is an excellent example of a 
wise use of the range pastures—a use which tends to create sound social conditions. 
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A reduction in the number of animals pastured on the public 
range by the large landowners would diminish the value of the 
watered land to such owners. The collection of a pasturage fee 
would have a similar effect. This, of course, would tend to decrease 
the selling price of such privately owned land. On the other hand, 
the creation of a system of legal control with conservation methods 
would more than double the actual value of the public range 
pastures, and this would tend to increase the value of the adjacent 
privately owned land. By a proper adjustment of the rental fees 
it would be possible to make one tendency counterbalance the 
other and thus to maintain land values at about the existing 
point. 

But during a period of years, while stable land values could be 
maintained at, or a little above, their present point, three impor- 
tant developments would result from an application of the plan 
I have proposed: 

1. The value of land due to its proximity to public range lands 
would attach to the small farm as well as to the large, since 
the use of the range would be even more advantageously open to 
the small farmer. 

2. The special value of a small tract of watered land to a large 
landholder, so far as such value arises out of the danger of unregu- 
lated competition and annoyance from a new owner, would dis- 
appear. The big landholder could sell 80 acres without endangering 
his whole system. He would decrease the amount of his land 
and his live stock somewhat, but he would not endanger the whole 
enterprise, for control would now be exercised by administrative 
procedure, not by a water monopoly. 

3. As a result of the two developments mentioned above, the 
ordinary rule would apply, and the irrigated and irrigable land 
would have a greater value for the more intensive and diversified 
cultivation of the small farmer than for the less intensive use of 
the large farmer. As a consequence, the large landowners would be 
able to dispose of their lands gradually and at a price that would 
be advantageous. In this way would the great ranch with its 
migratory laborers be transformed into a large number of small 
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farms, and the state would secure a higher degree of economic and 
political stability and of social welfare." 

The plan here set forth is sure to meet with certain objections, 
and it will be well to consider then in detail. In the first place, any 
effort to reverse a tendency which has characterized nearly the 
whole history of the state will raise suspicion among conservative 
men familiar with the situation. They will hold that the present 
situation is the normal outcome of an effort to utilize the natural 
resources of a region with the special climatic conditions prevailing 
in Nevada. It will be contended that the practical stockmen of 
Nevada have worked out a system which is best adapted to this 
state. From this point of view it would be reasonable to ask the 
national government for legislation of a character to aid develop- 
ment along existing lines, but not otherwise.” 

The second objection is directly opposed to the first and will be 
made by men familiar with certain economic doctrines, but not 
with the practical situation. It will be held that any effort to 


* The practical outcome may appear more clearly from an illustrative case. 
There is a certain tract of irrigated land 8 miles long and 2} miles wide. This land 
is all owned by a corporation, and the stock of the corporation is practically all owned 
by two men. This corporation also owns all the watered land over the adjacent 
mountainous region, and thus it secures a monopoly of pasturage sufficient to maintain 
20,000 head of cattle. The irrigated land furnishes sufficient wild hay for winter use. 
This great area supports a very few families and a large number of migratory farm 
workers varying according to the season. Under the plan above proposed the irri- 
gable land, which is adapted to diversified farming, could be divided into two or three 
hundred farms, and if the two or three hundred small owners were to have the use of 
the adjacent public range lands, they would be able to secure an annual income suffi- 
cient to maintain themselves according to a reasonable American standard of living. 
A farm population of such size would support a village of sufficient size to serve as 
a social center for the whole community. There could be a church or two, a good 
school, and reasonable opportunities for beneficial sorts of recreation and amusement. 
In short, this great ranch which is now conducted in such a way as to contribute to 
the degradation of some hundreds of homeless migratory workers could be made to 
support in comfort, and under favorable moral conditions, a home population of 1,500 
people. There are scores of ranches of essentially similar possibilities. 

2 The Pittman Land Grant bill which passed the United States Senate February 8, 
1916, may be considered a practical effort in harmony with this viewpoint, since its 
practical effect would be a further development of water monopoly and large-scale 
live-stock production. Such a development would cut off the state’s best opportu- 
nity for securing a population of a character to give it economic and social stability. 
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bring about a subdivision of the great land holdings is needless, 
because such subdivision is sure to come about at no distant date 
as a result of the working of natural economic laws. It is very gen- 
erally true that the big farm is a mere incident of pioneer conditions. 
Witness the gradual subdivision of the great farms of California, 
Texas, and the Dakotas. There are, however, some exceptions to 
this general rule, and the lands of Nevada constitute an exception. 

Then there will be the objections arising out of the special 
interests of present landowners. Although governmental action 
designed to bring about a subdivision of the large ranches should 
be of such a character as to conserve the rights of the present owners 
or to recompense them fairly for such rights, it is pretty certain 
that some owners would be alarmed in the beginning and would 
feel it necessary to contend for the maintenance of existing condi- 
tions in order to maintain their rights. And finally there is good 
reason to believe that the men who dominate the use of the public 
range lands are not satisfied with the rights now theirs, but that 
they desire to increase and strengthen such rights. A policy 
designed to compensate them for existing rights, but not for rights 
hoped for, might meet as much opposition as if it were to deprive 
them of rights already owned. 

For convenience I will restate these four objections more briefly 
and then consider each in turn. 

Objection 1.—The present system of large land holdings is the 
normal outcome of an effort to make an economic use of the land 
under the special topographic and climatic conditions prevailing in 
Nevada. 

* The rights of the present landowners to the use of the public range lands are 
subject to some pretty serious limitations. In the first place, their rights are merely 
customary not legal, rights. The stockmen are permitted trespassers on the public 
land. They cannot enforce their rights by legal procedure. In the second place, there 
is no assurance that the status of permitted trespassers will be a permanent one. The 
possibility and even probability that the national government will assume control 
of the public grazing lands is ever present. And finally, the customary rights at 
present enjoyed are not sufficient to permit of an economic use of the range. There is 
abundant reason for believing that the present landowners would welcome legislation 
of a character to give them a legal status as users of the public range and to increase 
the economic value of the range lands, provided such legislation were to leave them 
in full possession of the benefits accruing therefrom. 
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This objection is met by the statement that the system of large 
ownership is not the result of physical conditions merely, but of 
physical conditions plus certain legal conditions. If the legal 
conditions had been right, there would have been a system of land 
ownership characterized by the existence of numerous small farms, 
and under such a system the farm lands and the range lands would 
have been utilized more advantageously. What was needed was 
a system of control of public range land which would secure for the 
small farmer a peaceful use of the public range by administrative 
procedure. The big stockmen bought more than two million acres 
of land mainly in order to secure control of public range land which 
the owner (the public) should have controlled. Had the govern- 
ment controlled this land appropriately, most of the privately 
owned range land would have had small value to the owners, since 
its ownership would not have given a control over adjacent public 
land. 

This point may be made a little clearer by reference to the 
situation in a certain valley and its adjacent mountain ranges. 
There were several farms, each with an individual owner. Each 
farmer owned irrigable land and water for irrigation. Some of the 
water was used for irrigation, and there was a prospect for a 
gradual extension of the irrigated area. Furthermore, each farmer 
had sheep or cattle or both pasturing on the adjacent public lands 
in the mountains. To these pastures no one had any legal right 
and each tried to get all he could. A typical case of trouble might 
arise as follows: Mr. A. had pastured his sheep on a certain range 
for a few years and had come to regard it as his own by custom and 
to depend on it. Some new landless sheepman drove his sheep 
over Mr. A’s. range, taking much of the pasturage. This forced 
Mr. A. to drive his sheep into a new section, perhaps into Mr. B.’s 
cattle range. This made the range practically worthless for cattle, 
and Mr. B. was up in arms. He wanted revenge on Mr. A. and 
probably got it, but he was in urgent need of pastures for his cattle, 
and so he invaded the preserves of Mr. C., thus extending the area 
of private warfare. Such a war among stockmen was exceedingly 
expensive in the lives of sheep and cattle and sometimes in the 
lives of men. Now these stockmen began to buy up the land which 
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had water sufficient for drinking purposes. In this way they were 
able to protect their customary ranges to some extent. But this 
process took place gradually, and the land purchased by each was 
scattered around not very systematically, so that no one of them 
owned an exclusive control of his range, and the trouble continued. 
In the course of time Mr. A., a man of considerable enterprise, 
succeeded in getting enough land here and there all over the district 
to annoy his neighbors very greatly. He then began to buy out 
the other iandowners, one by one, and finally secured a complete 
monopoly of the water supply and more or less perfect control of 
the pasturage of the whole region. This control was further per- 
fected by the growth of understandings between Mr. A. and other 
big stockmen who had secured similar control of the pastures of 
adjacent districts. Legislation designed to discourage the land- 
less sheepman served to reduce the competition still further. After 
this there was comparatively little trouble in the use of the 
range, and the business became more profitable. This control 
is not, however, sufficiently perfect to encourage the use of ade- 
quate methods of range management designed to conserve the 
pasturage. 

Now two things are to be noted here. The consolidation of 
several ranches into one was economic; it made the business more 
profitable. In this sense the consolidation represents a natural 
economic development. But this advantage was not the result of 
superior cultivation or better management, using that word in its 
ordinary sense. The balance of advantage lay solely in the fact 
that peace was secured. Had the national government managed 
the public lands in such a way as to make it possible for the small 
farmers to utilize the public range lands peaceably the great land 
holdings would not have come into existence. The lack of such 
policy is the cause of the growth of the great corporate land holdings. 
When the government establishes an appropriate system of range- 
land management these great holdings will be subdivided. 

Objection 2.—There is no need of any effort to bring about a sub- 
divsion of the large land holdings, because they are sure to be sub- 
divided in the near future as a result of the working of natural economic 


laws. 
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The privately owned land of the big ranges derives its value 
from two different sources: (1) it is valuable for the production of 
crops, and (2) it is valuable for the control of the adjacent range 
lands. It is important to keep this distinction clearly in mind. 
Here is a quarter-section of watered land, a part of a great ranch, 
worth to its owner—a big stockman— $50 an acre for purposes of 
hay production. It would be worth $100 an acre for more intensive 
use by a small farmer. Under these circumstances we should 
expect ordinarily that the land would be sold so that it could be 
applied to the production of those crops for which it is most val- 
uable. But such is not the case. The big stockman cannot afford 
to sell this quarter-section because it would break his system of 
control over the district. A new owner might contend for the use 
of ten or twenty thousand acres of public land and he would be 
in a position to get it or to make unlimited trouble, since he would 
own a supply of water.’ The big stockman could not afford to sell 
this land for twice what it would be worth to a small farmer. 
Why not, then, sell the entire ranch after subdividing it into small 
farms of appropriate size? For this reason: So long as all of the 
land is in a single ownership it has the value arising from its 


monopoly control over the adjacent public range lands. If it is 
subdivided, it loses this value. The buyers of a hundred small 
farms could afford to pay only what the land would be worth for 
production and possibly for the privilege of entering into a scramble 
for the use of some part of the range—a privilege of little or no 


The ability of a small landowner to annoy the big stockman has, in some places, 
resulted in a curious sort of enterprise which the big stockmen consider somewhat 
in the nature of blackmail. Some man goes out into the mountains and finds some 
public land with a little water on it—enough for drinking purposes and possibly enough 
to irrigate a garden or a few acres of hay land. He homesteads the land, builds some 
sort of ashelter, and establishes a home. He makes his living in two ways—by stealing 
cattle and sheep and by the collection of trespass damages when the live stock of the 
big proprietor gets on his homestead. After annoying the stockman in these ways for 
a time, he may be able to sell his little “farm” to the stockman for a price measured, 
not by its value for production, but by its importance as a nuisance. A different 
situation is presented in the case of a man who, lacking in business sagacity and 
aggressiveness and influenced by the rosy prospects held out by land advertisements, 
buys a little land, believing that he will be able to make a farm out of it. Lacking the 
means of self-defense, he may be driven out with little or no compensation by a ruth- 
less stockman who wants the water for his stock. 
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value to a man of moderate means. But this value for production 
would be much less than the value for range control. Consequently, 
if the owner of a great range containing several thousand acres of 
irrigated land were to subdivide and sell the land for what he 
could get, he would suffer serious loss. In view of these facts we 
are not justified in expecting a subdivision of the great land hold- 
ings so long as the present legal situation exists. So long as a peace- 
ful use of the range pastures can be secured only through water 
monopoly, this system will continue. There is no present tendency 
toward a subdivision of the large stock ranches. In fact, there is 
evidence of further consolidation of ownership. In 1900 the large 
ranches had 66.7 per cent of the total area of improved land in the 
state and in 1910 they had 70.2 percent. And this is true in face 
of the fact that, in one county, a subdivision of a few large ranches 
came about through the operation of the reclamation act. 

By way of exception there are a few valleys in the state where 
the conditions are such that the ownership of watered land does 
not confer control over public range pastures. In these valleys 
much of the land is found in farms of small or moderate size, and 
there is a tendency toward a subdivision of the larger holdings. 
These exceptions tend to prove that the ordinary rule as to the 
subdivision of large land holdings would apply in Nevada were it 
not for the relation of water monoply to range control. 

Objection 3.—A policy designed to work in the interest of a sub- 
division of the large ranches would endanger the just rights of the 
present owners. 

This objection should be met by a plan that would enable the 
present landowners to sell their holdings at a fair price, so that 
they would not suffer injustice. They should not be held as blame- 
worthy for the present system. They have done as well as could 
be expected under the circumstances. The responsibility rests 
upon the negligent landlord—the national government—and any 
effort to remedy the situation should be based on a recognition of 
the customary range rights enjoyed by the present range users. 
A wise system of management of public range land would make it 
possible for the owners of great tracts of irrigated land to sell such 


land advantageously. 
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Objection 4.—A policy designed to secure a subdivision of the 
great ranches would arouse the opposition of the present owners because 
it would preclude the acquisition of further valuable rights by such 
owners. 

The ambition of the great landowners to control vast areas 
should not take precedence over the demand for a higher state of 
welfare for the workers nor over the public interest. The future 
increments of range value which will arise as a result of a system 
of control of public range and through conservation methods 
thereby made possible should not be given to the present range 
users, but should be devoted to financing sound social conditions, 
and this policy should be insisted on most firmly despite all 
objections. 

The management of the public range lands of the United States 
presents problems worthy of serious and statesmanlike consider- 
ation. The problems relate to the conservation and development 
of the pastures of these great areas and to their economic utilization. 
But even more important is the problem of creating right labor 
conditions and conditions of social soundness. In closing, I wish 
to make a plea for a careful study of the whole situation—a more 


complete study than has been made, a study of the social, as well 
as of the purely economic, aspects of the question. Such a study 
might be made under the authority of Congress or through the 
instrumentality of one of the great private foundations for research. 
Until such a study is made, the national government should retain 
the ownership of all public lands more valuable for pasturage than 
for cultivation. 
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REDIRECTION OF EDUCATION IN SMALL CITIES AND 
TOWNS OF WASHINGTON 


VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION THE ENTERING WEDGE 
OF REDIRECTION 


HERSERT G. LULL 


Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 
Formerly of the University of Washington 


In general there are two classes of small cities and towns: 
(1) rural-community centers; (2) industrial centers built up around 
some one or a small group of industries. Typical of the latter in 
this state are the mining towns, lumbering and wood-products 
towns, and seaport and fishing towns. By far the larger number of 
small cities and towns in this state, as elsewhere, are essentially 
rural-community centers. Of course, some of the industrial towns 
are also centers for rural communities. 

Both classes of towns present educational problems quite 
different from those of the larger city. In the first place, the latter 
has a large number of persons employed in each of a large number of 
industries and occupations which are represented in other cities— 
the so-called constant industries and occupations. Again, the large 
city industries are usually more highly specialized than those of the 
small city or town; and again, a large number of its industries are 
owned and controlled by corporations. ‘Thus the laborers and 
employers represent relatively more distinct social classes in a large 
city than in a smaller place. The third difference applies to the 
rural-community town rather than to the industrial town. 

So far as these generalizations hold true, they serve as guides 
in establishing vocational guidance and instruction. Without 
preliminary survey the large city may assume the presence of the 
so-called constant occupations, and may begin making provision for 
them in its educational program. To what extent provision should 
be made for the constant occupations will always, of course, be a 
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question for each city to settle. Besides the constant industries, 
the large city will usually have several others, especially the large 
industry, for which provision should also be made. Generally 
considered, the large city is vocationally self-sufficient, i.e., the 
schools will not ordinarily need to provide instruction for vocations 
outside of the city. The possible exception to this is instruction in 
agriculture for city boys who ought to goonthefarm. On the other 
hand, the small city or tewn is likely not to be vocationally self- 
sufficient, and therefore instruction for vocations outside of the 
community should also be provided. This condition is especially 
true of the industrial town not having adjacent agricultural terri- 
tory. Again, the small city or town which is the center of an agri- 
cultural district, and is dependent for its existence upon the products 
of the soil, should first of all, of course, provide instruction in the 
various agricultural lines, actual and prospective, of the tributary 
agricultural lands. Rural towns must cease regarding themselves, 
industrially and socially, as anything more than agricultural centers 
before they can make much progress in the redirection of education. 
I say this advisedly, because it is very common for the people of 
rural towns to regard themselves as inhabitants of an urbanized 
community. 

However, within these broad general notions each community 
has its own peculiar vocational education problems which must be 
met on the home grounds. 

Much is being said and written on the introduction and adminis- 
tration of various forms of vocational instruction, vocational cur- 
ricula, vocational guidance, part-time plans, etc. We are coming 
to see that vocational education means much more than the intro- 
duction of vocational schools and departments, paralleling the 
present academic departments of the high school. In its broadest 
sense it means also a redirection of much of the instruction now 
given in the schools. By redirection is meant the application of 
the view that the school is primarily an institution designed to 
render social service rather than .o carry forward the traditional 
individualistic disciplines. In schools undergoing processes of 
redirection the merely traditional elements of instruction lose their 
former prestige. Whether a given branch can survive will depend 
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upon its revaluation in terms of present social needs. The purpose 
of this paper is to show the influence of vocational instruction as a 
factor in redirection. 

The school will be engaged in redirecting its activities, (1) by 
including in its organization the community’s educational activities 
for which there are no existing corresponding school branches; (2) by 
socializing certain traditional branches which may be made effect- 
ive instruments for vocational, economic, and civic training; 
(3) by reorganizing certain other branches leading primarily to 
college; (4) by offering a wide range of studies and activities for 
avocational and cultural purposes; (5) by working out the appro- 
priate methods for the pupils’ participation in the various activities 
of a reorganized school; (6) by introducing certain educational 
activities for the adult population of the community; and (7) by 
reorganizing the administration of the district and county units to 
meet the needs of the reorganized school. 

Again, the present movement of redirection of education under 
the lead of the vocational motive is bringing other than vocational 
needs into prominence. Play appropriate to the various ages of 
pupils, even the play life of the whole community, will be developed 
and conserved by the schools. ‘The social activities of the pupils 
will no longer be considered as necessary evils, or, at best, as the 
accessories of the school, but rather as essential features of the 
program. The physical well-being of the pupils and the health 
of the community at large will require a larger share of the school’s 
attention. Much more emphasis will be placed upon civic intelli- 
gence and civic virtues. 

As examples of schools which are developing rapidly in some of 
the directions indicated above let us consider first those of a rural 
community, and, secondly, those of a mining community. 


EXAMPLES OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE PROCESS OF REDIRECTION 


High-school problems of rural towns: Snohomish as a type.— 
Snohomish has a population of between 5,000 and 5,500 persons. 
It is the center of an agricultural, horticultural, and dairying region. 
With the exception of a few sawmills, the important industries of 
the city are directly connected with some phase of agriculture, 
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horticulture, or dairying. Of course, the usual mercantile estab- 
lishments of a small city are represented. 

The population is chiefly American, with a small percentage of 
Germans and Scandinavians. Skilled workmen and scientific 
farmers form a very small percentage of the population. The popu- 
lation may be considered fairly permanent for a western com- 
munity, rather than shifting. 

The intellectual interests of the community are fairly well shown 
by the activities of the churches, libraries, lodges, men’s clubs, 
women’s clubs, grange, etc. 

Facilities for amusements consist of three moving-picture 
houses, a skating rink, dancing halls, and a gymnasium; also good 
athletic grounds at the high school. 

Snohomish is well supplied with natural resources. Power is 
derived from the Snoqualmie Falls. There are several undeveloped 
water-power sites on the Skykomish River about twenty miles 
above the city. Forests have been largely cut away from the 
adjoining territory. There is a large proportion of highly pro- 
ductive alluvial bottom land in the valleys of the Snohomish and 
Pilchuck rivers. The “‘logged-off’’ lands vary widely in fertility. 

Having the comparatively simple conditions of life as above 
described, what should the schools do to satisfy the community’s 
needs? Under the leadership of Superintendent of Schools 
C. W. Hodge, Snohomish has gone a long way toward solving its 
educational problems. 

Superintendent Hodge has adopted the fundamental principle 
in building up the work of the schools which he calls ‘human 
salvation.” If the pupil’s interests lie in part outside of the 
academic lines on the one hand, or even outside of the vocational 
activities of the community on the other, then the school activities 
corresponding to such interests are introduced, if possible. The 
aim is to make the high school as cosmopolitan as the needs of the 
community require. The fundamental need is that the boys and 
girls shall find themselves. With this working idea of the school, 
no subject as such has a “corner on the educational market,”’ for 
its values depend upon its efficiency in satisfying felt needs. The 
curriculum of the school and the content and method of each 
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branch therefore become flexible and pliant to the needs of the 
pupils. 

The high school has become the object of co-operation for a 
number of community organizations. Clubs, lodges, associations, 
business firms, and individuals have become voluntary co-operative 
agencies in working for the school in many influential ways, and 
in making substantial money contributions. The Cosmopolitan 
Club has been active for several years in advancing the vocational 
education in the high school, and has raised considerable sums in 
its support. The local grange is a strong co-operative agency for 
the school. The Farmers’ Educational Association joins with the 
school in holding local institutes. 

Among the new developments attempted which have not been 
fully accomplished are the following: (1) a system of physical and 
mental examination of every pupil and a provision for the proper 
treatment of all cases of defects; (2) a system of part-time or 
extension work in the home; (3) the evolution of a body of school 
activities based upon the needs of the children in all stages of their 
development. 

THE CURRICULUM 

Four-year high-school courses are in full operation in the follow- 
ing subjects: agriculture, manual training, home economics, com- 
merce, art, and vocal music. Following are brief descriptions of 
the courses as submitted by Superintendent Hodge. 

Agriculture —This is a full four-year elective course in the high 
school. The instructor is employed for the entire year. His 
services extend to the whole community as an expert adviser. To 
carry out the work of this department there is an agricultural 
laboratory equipped with a complete line of apparatus for all 
necessary analytical work and testing; a dairy laboratory with 
separators, Babcock testers, and other utensils; greenhouse and 
hotbeds; extensive library of standard works on agriculture and a 
large assortment of publications; farm-mechanics building with 
machinery for demonstration; model chicken house, incubators, 
and brooders; also four flocks of chickens; about two acres of 
ground for experimental purposes. Results may be cited as 
follows: 
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Forty-two high-school students are now (1914-15) majoring in 
the subjects. Four graduated from this department last year, 
all of whom are now attending the state college. Among the 
already apparent results of this department may be mentioned the 
marked awakening among the young people of a deep interest in 
the subject. 

Home economics.-—Very few girls pass through the high school 
without taking from one to four years of this work. To carry out 
the work this department is provided with a kitchen equipped 
with ten gas ranges, a coal range, and a good general equipment 
of kitchen utensils; a dining-room with linen, cutlery, and china 
for twenty-five guests; laundry and sewing-rooms, ten sewing 
machines. During the past nine years this department has paid 
its own grocery bills, thus insuring rigid economy. The girls who 
graduate from this department are able to make their own wearing 
apparel, even to a tailored suit and winter coat. 

Commercial.—This department also offers a four-year course 
which includes bookkeeping, business arithmetic, penmanship, 
stenography, typewriting, commercial law, and multigraphing. 
To meet these needs the department is equipped with sixteen 
typewriters, duplicators, multigraph, and all other needed equip- 
ment for thorough and complete work. The enrolment of this 
department is always large, though the work is conceded to be 
heavy. 

Music.—This is a four-year elective course, is well patronized, 
and the result is satisfactory as far as financial limitations will 
permit the work to be carried on. As a matter of justice to every 
pupil this department should be equipped to give instrumental 
training as well as vocal training. 

Art.—This is also a four-year course in the high school and 
includes a wide range of activities. This course offers all phases 
of freehand drawing, including illustrating, designing, water- 
color-work, work in oils, leather-work, etc. The department is 
well patronized. 

The high-school enrolment for the state of Washington is 
approximately 14 per cent of the entire public-school enrolment. 
During the past three years the high-school enrolment in Snohomish 
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has been approximately 30 per cent of its entire public-school 
enrolment. During the three years previous to this period it was 
over 26 per cent. No doubt this result is largely attributable 
to the introduction of the wider range of natural activities as the 
basis of the various courses. A large proportion of the students 
who have majored in these activities are either following them as 
their life-work or are taking further preparation in the same lines in 
higher institutions. 

The superintendent has adopted the plan of meeting community 
needs as rapidly as possible. Rather than wait for substantial 
buildings and good equipment for home economics, agriculture, 
and manual training, these studies have been carried on in mere 
shacks, which the district has been able to purchase or borrow, or 
which the superintendent and the students themselves have built. 
A great deal of the equipment has been made by the superintendent, 
teachers, and students, some of it has been donated by individuals 
and associations, and some has been purchased by the district. The 
district has provided excellent teachers in all lines, vocational and 
academic. The superintendent’s policy has led the people of the 
district to be more generous in school expenditures through both 
tax and donation sources. 

Neither the population nor the property value of the district is 
increasing. The tax limit has been nearly reached, hence there 
can be little more material expansion of the schools until consider- 
able adjacent territory is added to the district. For several years 
the school district of Snohomish has been educating the children 
of high-school age as well as many of the children of grammar- 
school age from this territory. There ought to be some way found 
for compelling consolidation. 

At least two large new buildings are needed to carry on the 
present activities of the school, and a substantial increase in the 
maintenance fund to strengthen the prevocational activities in 
the upper grades of the elementary schools. There is also need of 
an evening school for adults and for a few pupils of high-school 
age who are unable to attend the day high school. An open-air 
gymnasium is also needed. In the Puget Sound climate this inex- 
pensive form of gymnasium is becoming popular. At certain 
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seasons of the year it serves as an exhibit building for the county 
fair and sometimes as a voting place for school or municipal 
elections. 

Contrary to what one would expect in a school of this sort, there 
is an almost complete absence of recreational activities, no athletics 
of any kind, although good tennis courts, race tracks, baseball and 
football grounds were constructed several years ago, no interclass or 
interscholastic debating, no dancing, no literary societies, and no 
high-school band or orchestra are provided. There are apparently 
three reasons why this condition exists: (1) a large number of 
students are so interested in the industrial activities that they pre- 
fer to spend their extra time in the shops; (2) a large number of 
students coming from the farm have never learned to play col- 
lectively or individually; and (3) the school authorities and 
teachers do not actively promote student activities, although 
they would allow such activities should the students demand them. 

Rural communities generally lack greatly in co-operative and 
recreational social activities. Farmers are seldom able to organize 
associations and keep them intact to enable them to market their 
produce advantageously. They are quite generally at the mercy 
of the commission merchants and transportation corporations 
because of their inability to organize effectually. Again, the lack 
of the recreational spirit and habit in rural life needs to be cor- 
rected. A variety of social activities is essential in developing 
a higher grade of citizenship. The school of the rural community 
should promote this side of education. 

Each teacher is given a great deal of freedom in developing 
his own branches and methods of instruction, and on the whole 
the instruction in the various departments is excellent. However, 
each department is too much an independent unit in itself. The 
instruction in physics, chemistry, history and civics, general science, 
biology, mathematics, commercial branches, and English is only 
incidentally and accidentally related to the home economics, 
agricultural, and manual-training courses of the high school. By 
this statement is meant that the sciences are not applied to practical 
problems arising in the vocational courses. Neither do the sciences 
as they are taught aim to give breadth and outlook to the vocational 
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branches. The work in mathematics proceeds along traditional 
lines. Bookkeeping is not applied to home and farm problems. 
English composition does not use the very interesting content of 
the vocational courses; there is no attempt to form word designs 
for the various articles made in the manual-training shop, or for 
the experiments in agriculture and home economics. History and 
civics are treated along the usual lines. One exception was found 
in the literature classes, where considerable emphasis was laid 
upon current literature dealing with important social questions 
of the day. 

Again, a strong social core of history, economics, civics, hygiene, 
and sanitation is lacking. Searching work in this group of subjects 
dealing with present civic, economic, and health problems must be 
prescribed for all students if we are ever to approach the realization 
of the ideal American citizenship. 

The school is in good condition to reorganize its instruction 
along the lines indicated in the foregoing paragraphs. Each teacher 
has charge of four eighty-minute periods a day. Each period is 
divided approximately into halves, one half for recitation and the 
other for study under the supervision of the same teacher who 
conducts the recitation. This plan breaks up the formality of the 
work; gives the teacher an opportunity to find out the needs of 
the individual pupils, and to provide materials and conditions for 
effective study; makes unnecessary much of the former formal 
quiz-master tactics in the recitations; and finally it gives the 
teacher an opportunity to effect correlations between her branch 
and other branches of the school. For example, an opportunity is 
thus afforded for the English-composition teacher and the manual- 
training teacher to confer on compositions about shop projects 
worked out or to be worked out by the pupils. The English teacher 
should judge primarily of the form side of such a composition 
and the manual-training teacher should judge primarily of the 
accuracy of its content. Such theme work would be equally 
valuable in the work of both teachers. 

High-school problems of a mining town: Roslyn as a type.— 
Roslyn is a coal-mining camp with no agricultural lands in the 
vicinity, located in a canyon at the foot of the Cascade Mountains 
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on a branch of the Northern Pacific Railway. It is a compact 
community of about 4,000 persons. 

The population is more or less shifting, although about 50 per 
cent of the families own their own homes. The sole cause for the 
existence and growth of the town is the development of the coal 
mines. The town will not grow, therefore, except as the mimes need 
an increase in the number of miners. It is estimated that the 
coal veins are sufficient to keep the company operating at the 
present rate for fifty years. It appears unlikely that the company 
will greatly increase its present output, so that very little increase 
in the total population may be expected. On the other hand, the 
birth-rate is very much larger than the death-rate. This means that 
an increasing number of children must grow up either to take the 
places of those who come from other mining regions in the United 
States and Europe or to leave the community and find employ- 
ment elsewhere. The latter seems to be the tendency for the great 
majority of young men at the present time. There is a strong 
tendency for the sons of miners to enter other occupations out- 
side of the town, and, of course, many of the daughters go with 
them. 

About 75 per cent of the population is foreign-born. The 
population is composed of a large number of different nationalities, 
some 25 or 30 in number. Of the males 95 per cent are coal 
miners, or, stated in another way, there are 1,490 men working in 
and around the mines. Other employments of the town require 
about 300 men. 

The eight-hour day is established. The minimum wage is 
$3.80 a day, and helpers receive $2.40 and up. Many miners 
working by the piece system make $5 to $7 a day. However, the 
work is not steady at all times. At present there are very few 
accidents. The miners have formed an association which employs 
physicians and nurses. This association also provides train- 
ing for the miners in the first-aid and mine-rescue work. The 
town is fairly free from disease, although there is a strong 
tendency toward tuberculosis. In case of accident or sickness 
of the miners, aid may be secured under the state industrial 
insurance law. 
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The usual home of the miner is a rough board house, much too 
small for his family, poorly ventilated, but usually fitted with a 
sanitary toilet and bath. 

Among the institutions of leisure time are 19 saloons. The 
question arises, What will take their place if the new prohibition 
law should be enforced? There is a very good Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, adapted to the miners’ use, (1) by omitting all 
religious exercises; (2) by furnishing a well-equipped gymnasium 
with swimming pool and shower baths in connection; and (3) by 
a rather poorly equipped library and reading-room of 1,000 poorly 
selected books. The Hvarteka Sokal has a clubroom and gymna- 
sium. Each nationality has a lodge, and most of them have 
women’s lodges accompanying them. The union organizations 
have built an opera house and dance hall. This contains quarters 
for union meetings. All labor is organized locally and nationally. 
The Moose and Eagles have clubrooms. The following lodges 
have strong membership: Masons, Knights of Pythias, Knights 
of Columbus, Foresters, Woodmen of the World, Odd Fellows, 
Moose, and Eagles. There are about 30 secret societies in the 
town. The churches of the Catholics, Episcopalians, and Pres- 
byterians serve the people in a social as well as a religious way. 
Besides these, there are the Baptists (colored), Free Methodists, 
Latter Day Saints, and Lutherans represented. None of these 
latter support a local minister. 

In view of the data given above, what local adjustments should 
be made by the Roslyn high school? In the first place, it is clear 
that many things could be taught which are not directly vocational 
in character, but which, nevertheless, grow out of the vocations 
of the community. Perhaps one of the most important needs is 
that of a strong evening school for the adult miners and their 
wives. Under the direction of Superintendent Linden McCullough, 
considerable progress in this line is being made. An evening school 
was started this year with an average attendance of 200. The chief 
aims of the evening school in Roslyn are to give instruction in 
the English language and in personal and social hygiene. As the 
work develops, emphasis will be placed upon the hygiene of the 
home. The women will be taught the various phases of home 
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management. Civics will also become important, and will begin 
with the miners’ occupation, his union, and his community. In 
connection with the day and evening school wholesome entertain- 
ment and other social features will be provided to take the place 
of the 19 (social centers) saloons. The superintendent writes that 
the high-school building will soon be used every night for some social 
purpose. The board of education has recently given permission 
for the use of the high-school building twice each month for dancing 
purposes, with a provision for restricting the hours of beginning and 
ending the dances, and with the additional restriction that the high- 
school boys and girls refrain from dancing in other places. 

The small enrolment of the high school shows a need for con- 
tinuation school work. Of the total enrolment of 747 pupils in 
1913, only 51 were enrolled in the high-school grades. The high- 
school enrolment was less than 7 per cent of the total, while the 
high-school enrolment of the state was 14 per cent of its total 
enrolment. 

A very few boys and girls of high-school age are employed in the 
mines and other occupations. If they are not in the industries or in 
the high school, where are they? In the first place, in a town of 
cosmopolitan population, we may expect to find a large number of 
boys and girls of high-school age still attending in the grades; in 
the second place, many of the girls are helping their mothers take 
care of large families, and, lastly, there are a number of boys doing 
nothing. 

While the boys of high-school age in this place should be given 
the last word concerning the mining industry, their vocational 
training should not be confined to that industry or even to all the 
industries of the town. The industrial outlook of such a town is 
altogether too limited to warrant such a procedure. Observation 
leads us to believe that the inside work of the mines should be done 
only by strong men. Occasionally a strong boy may thrive digging 
coal alongside of his father. On the other hand, the machine-shop 
would offer an excellent opportunity to a few high-school boys for 
part-time instruction. The machine-shops of the mines carry on 
a great variety of operations which would give the boys an excellent 
training. Other opportunities for part-time instruction would be 
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afforded by the various stores and small industries of the town. 
Yet there is no doubt that the vocational opportunities are far too 
limited for all the boys of the community. To overcome this con- 
dition, substantial courses designed to exploit a wide range of 
vocations should be organized. In other words, prevocational 
instruction, with much emphasis upon vocational guidance, should 
be made an important aim of the school. 

After all, the most important redirection of education in this 
community will not consist so much in developing vocational 
instruction, per se, as in teaching the rising generation, as well as the 
adult population, how to live in their vocations, in their homes, and 
in their community. 

English, civics, hygiene, applied science, industrial history, 
industrial art, and music adapted to the needs of the pupils, should 
be emphasized. Agriculture should also be emphasized, (1) as a 
possible vocation for a large number of miners’ sons and daughters; 
and (2) as related to the development of flower and vegetable 
gardens, which are so sadly needed in this plantless town. 

Again, the school has a tremendous responsibility as well as an 


excellent opportunity in this place to develop recreations and 
recreational facilities. The school’s social-center possibilities are 
numerous. The school’s influence upon happy, clean, wholesome 
living in this community should go beyond that of all other local 
institutions not excepting the churches. It could become the 
veritable ‘‘melting-pot”’ of the races. 


THE INFLUENCE OF VOCATIONAL UPON ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION 


Along with the schools’ responses to the social and individual 
needs of the community, new problems arise in the simplification 
of the existing courses and methods of instruction. The entering 
wedge of vocational instruction is teaching us the futility of arrang- 
ing courses under the traditional captions of “English course,” 
‘classical course,” ‘‘Latin-scientific course,’ “scientific course,” 
etc. These old disciplinary and cultural classifications are coming 
to have little meaning for students and teachers alike. There is 
nothing in such groupings that indicates definite purposes in selec- 
tion of branches or in treatment of subject-matter. We are all 
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agreed that secondary instruction should meet the three funda- 
mental needs of citizenship, vocation, and culture. Again, we are 
agreed that the active, purposeful participation of the student in 
instruction is essential. How would it do, then, to formulate the 
instruction based upon the following principles: (1) the need 
for every high-school student to become independent and efficient 
in his school work; (2) the need of all students for a common knowl- 
edge (hygienic and citizenship knowledge); (3) the need of pre- 
paring each student for his vocational or professional destination; 
and (4) the need of preparation and participation in recreational, 
avocational, and aesthetic activities and appreciations, and of a 
general cultural knowledge of world significance. What do these 
principles mean when applied ? 

Rarely do high-school students become investigators while in 
school, or even have the attitude of investigators. The curiosity 
exhibited by pupils of the primary grades either no longer exists or 
is no longer concerned with school work. The stint method com- 
bined with the ordinary schoolroom catechistic method tends to 
prevent such an acquisition by the student. The rate of speed 
in pursuing a subject in the ninth grade seems to be about the same 
as that of the twelfth. The main facts of the outline of the subject 
are learned, discussed, and reproduced upon formal examination. 
The class is usually led by the teacher, textbook, or outline. The 
student is task-performer and the teacher is taskmaster. The 
amount of real reflective thinking done by high-school students is 
probably very small. No doubt there is value in the loose associa- 
tion of facts, in the formation of opinions on the basis of imagina- 
tion, feeling, suggestion, but knowledge thus acquired never gives 
mastery of the subject. 

The primary duty of the teacher ought to be to attempt to 
arrange study and recitation conditions in such a way as to stimulate 
the maximum of independent activity and to make the student 
conscious of his methods of study. How can a student learn to 
use effective methods of study without much waste of time and 
energy, unless he knows his methods and realizes the necessity for 
improvement? To assist the student in problem-finding, in 
problem-solving, and in becoming problem-minded should be the 
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first duty of the teacher. In this connection, the supervised 
study-period, if well conducted, promises good results. If the 
teacher has really been active in supervising the study-period, she 
knows before the class comes to recitation what each one has 
accomplished, thus making the usual type of recitation, “pumping 
for what is not,’”’ unnecessary. The teacher supervises the study- 
period, not to do the work for the students, but to see that they have 
facilities, books, maps, and other materials needed. In the study- 
period the students should be free to move about and work in 
groups, as the nature of the study requires. The teacher may 
require a clear statement of the students’ problem, and the main 
steps proposed for its solution. Then by such stimulating sug- 
gestions as “What has point ‘3’ to do with the problem? or, 
“What relation has point ‘4’ to point ‘3’ ?”’ she will secure reflect- 
ive thinking. The recitation, which should usually come immedi- 
ately before the study-period, should be of the nature of an 
intellectual clearing-house, where comparison of results, discussion, 
expositions, and demonstration is given by the members of the 
class in a spirit of mutual co-operation. Again, the recitation 
should be conducted in such a way as to assist in setting new prob- 
lems for the study-period. In a very real sense, the recitation 
should become a preparation for the study to follow, rather than a 
period of mere testing. 

The problem of method is intimately connected with that of the 
arrangement of courses of study. When we squarely face the prob- 
lem of method, we must conclude that the particular amount 
of any subject to be covered in a given time becomes relatively 
unimportant. Is the student improving his study methods, and in 
this improvement is he becoming aware of the instruments neces- 
sary for a still better control of the subject ? 

In the next place, the curriculum should be sufficiently elastic 
to be interpreted and arranged in terms of the students’ common 
and divergent needs. The time has nearly arrived when the con- 
stants of the high-school curriculum will no longer consist of a 
corps of subjects for disciplinary purposes, for general cultural pur- 
poses, vocational purposes, or professional purposes. The constants 
of the curriculum should be only those lines of work that are so 
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important for all that every high-school student should be required 
to pursue them. When we come to view the question in this way, 
the number of branches and the amount of each will be greatly 
reduced. 

No doubt we should all agree that at least three years of English 
should be included, since English is so important as the medium 
of communication and understanding. For citizenship purposes 
we should probably agree that every student should have one year 
of United States history, also at least one year of civics, which 
should include a great deal more than a study of governmental 
machinery. It should include a study of many social, economic, 
and civic problems. The time is not far distant when the United 
States history and civics group will be given throughout the four 
years of the high school. As the civic, social, and economic prob- 
lems of society become more insistent in our thinking, we shall 
have to stop toying with this field of knowledge of first importance. 
The instruction in this social corps should be closely correlated 
with all the various student activities of the high school. We 
should agree that at least one-half year of personal and public 
hygiene should be given. The writer would prefer one year of 
instruction in this branch. So far, the foregoing list of constants 
seems undebatable. It still may be debatable whether all girls 
should have at least one year in home economics. Personally, 
the writer is in favor of such a course. Then there are two other 
branches of doubtful value as constants, viz., mathematics and 
science. Unless mathematics can be made to come out of its 
seclusion, and can be made a real instrument for solving important 
social and economic problems in the life of the student and the com- 
munity, then it will undoubtedly come to be omitted from the pre- 
scribed branches. The prescription of physics is giving way to the 
prescription of any science. This is the beginning of a movement 
for no prescribed science, unless a general-science course of high 
practical value is provided. 

All other subjects should be placed in the elective list, not to be 
elected by a “‘helter-skelter”” method, but with one or more life 
purposesin mind. They should be put in the curriculum to assist in 
realizing vocational, professional, avocational, recreational, and 
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various cultural interests. These subjects are not to be excluded 
from the prescribed list because they are less important, but 
because they are not of universal importance. Indeed, as instru- 
ments in realizing particular purposes, they are of highest impor- 
tance, but they should be evaluated and taught with the appropriate 
purposes in mind. 

The provision for the subjects for election should be made as 
far as possible to meet the demands of the community for training in 
the fields mentioned above. No high-school student, of course, 
should be graduated without some training in the so-called cultura] 
branches, but it is not necessary that he be required to pursue 
a particular foreign language, or indeed any foreign language. Of 
course, the same branches may often be taken for vocational or 
professional reasons, and when so pursued they may have a high 
cultural value also. On the other hand, there are a large number of 
non-vocational or non-professional branches which should always 
be included in the curriculum for various liberal culture pur- 
poses. Students desire to do some things just because they are 
interested in them, or because they enjoy them. 

Again, the branches to be pursued for vocational and professional 
purposes should be elective only in the sense that their purposes 
demand a different grouping and treatment to meet the needs of a 
variety of vocations and professions. The constant endeavor 
should be to give continual vocational and professional guidance. 
The determination of the purposes best fitted for each student’s 
development will in turn determine the branches and the character 
of the work to be done in them. 

Thus the introduction of vocational instruction will bring with 
it a régime of purposeful activity which will result in the redirection 
of instruction in all departments of the high school. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS AND THE PURPOSEFUL 
UTILIZATION OF THE SURPLUS 


NEWELL L. SIMS 
University of Florida 


There are certain fundamental factors of social progress whose 
relation one to another and whose modes of operation are by no 
means so well determined as to preclude further discussion. Pres- 
sure, surplus, purposeful action, and crisis concern us here. 

Progress is frequently assumed to be the result of pressure 
exerted upon a social group by untoward conditions such as poverty, 
lack, calamity, or necessity of any sort; and to this assumption 
much foundation has been given by economic science. Ever 
since Thomas Malthus attributed improvement to the vice and 
misery arising from the tendency of the population to press ahead 
of the means of subsistence, the theory of pressure as a factor in 
progress has played an important réle in our thinking. But an 
opposing theory maintains that progress is due to a surplus, to the 
energy that abundance gives. The latter theory has found veri- 
fication in biology, and apparently holds good in society as being 
more true to the facts than the former. For if there remains no 
energy unconsumed in the struggle for existence, if it is just possible 
to live and nothing more, the possibility of any change at all for 
the better is out of the question. There must be an overplus of 
energy available, a margin unused in the struggle, if any organism 
or any social group is to be more than static. However, this does 
not mean that the réle of pressure is excluded from the process of 
change nor even from progress itself; but only that without some 
surplus the pressure cannot operate beneficially at all. Given a 
modicum of surplus energy sufficient for pressure of any sort to 
play upon without bringing existence itself to an end, there will 
result such emotional disturbances in an organism and such crises 
in a social group as may lead to new adaptations or adjustments 
of an advantageous nature. In the case of society, the change to 
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another environment or a change of the existing environment may 
be the result. The fact that the pressure thus operating is com- 
monly observed, rather than the energy back of it upon which it 
plays, makes plausible the theory that progress is due primarily 
to pressure instead of surplus. While in human society progressive 
change often comes as indicated through the play of pressure upon 
a group with a surplus, in advanced societies it may and usually 
does come without it from that conscious and purposeful directing 
of marginal energy of which such societies are capable. 

The purposeful utilization of its surplus by any society is a 
matter of vital importance, for energy may be directed to social 
advance or it may be dissipated to no good end. How it is being 
used by present-day society in America is a question that has 
received and still merits consideration. But before attempting 
to arrive at the answer, let us take an inventory of the social 
surplus itself. 

Scientists are pretty generally agreed that the amount of energy 
in society is limited; that at any given time there exists only a 
definite fund of it that can be expended in effort. However, it 
is not merely a definite amount such as an organism has at its 
disposal, for social energy is more than the total energy of the 
human organisms that compose society. There is, in addition, 
energy stored up in the form of knowledge, achievement, and accu- 
mulated wealth. ‘The force accumulated through personal effort 
in training, education, and discipline is similar to capital’ says 
G. T. Fairchild. These forces represent effort; and the superiority 
of one society over another is reckoned very largely in terms of 
such forces. The organic energy of an African tribe may equal 
or exceed that of an American community of like size, but the 
social energy of the latter is far greater on account of the extra- 
organic store it commands. Professor J. M. Gillette has esti- 
mated that production ‘‘consumes some g5 per cent of the energy 
at the disposal of collective man.” He has reached this interesting 
conclusion on the basis of the numbers employed in the various 
occupational groups in the United States. It is a meaningless 
and erroneous deduction, because only organic energy is considered. 
But even if this figure had any real significance, it would not help 
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much in determining the amount of social surplus. We certainly 
should not be justified in inferring that the surplus was only the 
remaining 5 per cent of the collective energy, since clearly not all 
of the productive effort exerted is demanded for mere existence 
nor even for comfortable existence. A considerable share of it is 
supererogatory. This means a surplus, both organic and other- 
wise; how great cannot be said. There is no real measure of this 
quantity; there is not even any means of approximating it. We 
can, therefore, speak only in crude generalities based on common 
observation. Yet even such observation leaves the impression 
that our surplus is enormous, that we are indeed living under what 
Professor Patten has so aptly termed ‘‘a pleasure or surplus econ- 
omy” in contradistinction to a “pain or a deficit economy.”’ 
Consider our society by classes from the top well down into 
the lower strata, and everywhere there is evidence that surplus 
energy abounds. The wealthy class has tens of millions in money, 
much talent, and much leisure. It is estimated that forty-four 
families possess incomes that amount in the aggregate to at least 
fifty millions per year. The middle class is endowed with fortunes. 
For instance, it has been estimated by a rather careful manu- 
facturer that there are not less than one million families in the 
United States that can afford automobiles. This number, more- 
over, includes only those whose incomes range from $3,000 to $60,- 
ooo per annum. As a matter of fact, 600,000 people bought some 
703,000 automobiles at the price of $500,000,000 in 1915. On 
January 1, 1916, nearly two million automobiles were registered. 
These figures probably give a much fairer index to the surplus 
wealth of the middle class than do those of the personal incomes 
compiled by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue on the basis 
of the federal income tax. The first published report of the 
Commissioner indicates that 352,384 persons have incomes ranging 
from $2,500 to $50,000, and that 5,214 persons have incomes above 
the latter amount. The report for the year ending June 30, 1915, 
gave the total amount as $41,046,162. The number of persons 
paying this tax was 357,515, and of these 210,202 had incomes 
ranging from $2,500 to $5,000. W. I. King attempts to estimate 
our annual capital savings or “national dividend,” and for the year 
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Ig10 puts it at $2,000,000,000. Though this is only a rough 
guess, it is as nearly accurate as any yet made of the extent to which 
surplus wealth is accumulating. 

The developed talent also of the middle class, which is not, of 
course, exhausted in bread-winning, is almost immeasurable. In 
addition, the amount of leisure, despite the much emphasized 
strenuousness of the times in the commercial world, is very large. 
Labor-saving devices in our industries, business, and homes, quick 
means of communication, and rapid transportation are in virtually 
every walk of life continually adding to the store of leisure either 
actually or potentially. By this development and other tendencies 
of the age, the women of the middle class, in addition to those of 
the upper, have become in a large measure a leisure class. Before 
the industrial era was so far advanced, the burdens of the household 
fully consumed woman’s time. The preparation of foods and 
clothing from the raw materials was a task never finished. But 
under the present order foods of every kind are brought into the 
house ready to eat, and garments are purchased ready to wear. 
The household arts of curing, preserving, spinning, weaving, knit- 
ting, sewing, and, in a measure, even laundrying and cooking have 
passed out. This is true of the town and in only a slighter degree 
of the country. Nothing has come to take the place of these arts. 
Moreover, the modern house, or the house of the modern day, 
requires less labor to keep than did the house of days gone by. It 
is not overstating the facts to say that woman’s task is now easy 
and her burden light. In addition, fewer children are being born 
and reared. The number is not half that of a generation ago. 
There has consequently been a great piling up of leisure in woman’s 
sphere. It has become so abundant that it palls upon multitudes. 
Among the laboring class, of course, surplusage of any kind is 
found to be greatly curtailed; yet it is not altogether eliminated. 
In the better-skilled and more organized trades there is a fair 
margin of time not employed in bread-winning and at the laborer’s 
disposal. The well-organized and well-paid workers, at least, 
have a surplus of energy in this form, if not in the form of wealth 
or developed talent. When it is all totaled, there is a vast amount 
of surplus energy in America; and it is being continually augmented. 
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Compared with societies such as China and India afford, where 
energy is consumed in the struggle of a teeming population to live 
and reproduce itself till the marginal surplus is kept at a minimum, 
our society has marvelous possibilities of advancement before it. 
But the mere fact that an enormous social surplus exists is no 
guaranty that social progress is taking place. All depends upon 
the use to which it is being put. Let us then turn.to the question 
raised above, How is the marginal energy being employed ? 
Normally, according to cosmic laws, all energy flows in channels 
of least resistance or greatest traction or the resultant of the two. 
The animal’s surplus is therefore expended in play, and out of the 
abundance of a social group spontaneous activities of a pleasurable 
nature arise. Even purposive employment of surplusage in human 
society tends to conform to the cosmic law. Consequently, 
accumulated wealth is directed, as we should naturally expect, 
very largely to the gratification of pleasurable instincts. Very 
much of it is consumed in satisfying the appetite, the desire for 
luxury, and the taste for futile display. It is said that at least 
fifteen millions of dollars are spent in New York alone for New 
Year’s dinners. Some headlines from the dailies showing into what 
courses money flows were recently exhibited in a current periodical. 
They run in the following vein: ‘Gilded Room for Toy Spaniel 
at Waldorf-Astoria’; ‘Baroness’ Dog Wears Ruby”; “Mrs. S., 
of New York, Loses $15,000 Muff”; ‘‘Ex-Senator Buys $120,000 
Dinner Set for $7,000,000 Home”’; ‘$250,000 Tennis Building 
Opens in New York”; ‘“Half-Million in Gems on Mrs. L. at 
Ball”; “Countess Spends $50,000 to Have German Emperor 
One Day.” Thus it is evident that fortunes are lavished on social 
functions. And just as freely are they spent for the “purchase of 
the past,” to buy its broken urns and statues, musty scrolls and 
manuscripts, rotten tapestries and grimy pictures, rusty armor and 
bent sabers, unstrung lutes and broken pillars, decaying mummies 
and their desecrated tombs. One has only to consult again the 
headlines for proof of this: ‘$28,000 for a Salt Cellar at 
Christie’s”’; “‘$42,800 for a Book at Hoe Sale’’; ‘‘$28,000 for Eight 
Chairs”’; ‘‘$80,000 for a Helmet”; ‘‘$14,000 for an Antique Soup 
Plate,’’; ‘‘$500,000 for a Picture’’; millions upon millions for this 
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junk of the past, multimillions for art collections, for the trappings of 
fallen nobility, for the faded glamors and sullied lusters of heraldic 
creations, for ancient castles, for everything that is musty with 
age or classed with art. There is absolutely no way of telling what 
incalculable sums of the surplus wealth are annually locked up in 
these things. Nor does this reckoning take account of all. It is 
estimated that in normal times two hundred millions are spent 
annually by Americans in globe-trotting. What hoards are squan- 
dered on amusements no one can say. But into this last channel 
a constant stream of surplus flows from the upper and middle 
reaches of society, until the stream rolls down like a flood over the 
plains of life. Besides, lavish gifts are devoted, generally with good 
intent, to charity, missions, endowments, and other benefactions. 
Three hundred millions, chiefly from American coffers, is reported 
to have been the aggregate amount of public benevolence for 1914. 
Of this something like thirty millions went to religious missionary 
enterprises alone. The benefactions of two American billionaires in 
recent years are put by themselves at a figure exceeding five hun- 
dred and seventy-five millions of dollars. Above all this, wealth 
that no one can begin to estimate is sequestered from any social 
use at all by those who possess it. Professor C. H. Cooley has 
summed up the situation very well in the following: 


While there are some cheerful givers on a large scale among us and many 
on a small one, I am not sure that there was ever, on the whole, a commercial 
society that contributed a smaller part of its gains to general causes. We have 
done much in this way; but then we are enormously rich; and the most that 
has been done has been done by taxation, which falls most heavily upon small 
property owners. The more communal use of wealth is rather a matter of 
general probability and of faith in democratic sentiment, than of demonstrable 


fact. 

The surplus energy represented by leisure is enormous in 
amount but what of its utilization? Much is expended in mere 
slothfulness, and more on the empty rounds of futile amusements. 
In this way especially the women of the upper and middle classes 
dispose of it. The leisure of the men of these classes is employed 
to a considerable extent in the effort to increase their surplus wealth. 
What remains is directed to the pursuit of fads and pleasures. The 
leisure surplus of the laboring classes is not large, but it is put to 
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fairly creditable use. Apart from the time given to recreation, 
this class consumes much of its time in self-improvement. A 
study was recently made of a typical group of about a thousand 
working men in New York to determine how they use their spare 
time. It was found, as one might suppose, that the longer the 
working day, the greater the percentage of available leisure spent 
for recreation. It was discovered, also, that those having shorter 
hours for work, i.e., eight to nine and nine to ten, spent a greater 
percentage of the leisure allotted them in seeking to improve their 
minds. The agencies of which they availed themselves for this 
purpose were public lectures, libraries, private study, night schools, 
magazines, books, and newspapers. Arranged by hour groups, 
according to the percentage of choices of these agencies out of 
the total choices for expenditure of leisure, the figures in Table I 
are extracted from the date of the study. 

TABLE I 


8 to 9 Hours 9 to 10 Hours 10 to 11 Hours 11 Hours and Over 


30.6 per cent 31 per cent 28 per cent 24.8 per cent 


Arranged again in like manner with respect to the percentage of 
spare time in each week that was devoted to educational matters, 
Table II is compiled from the data furnished by the study. 

TABLE II 


8 to 9 Hours 9 to 10 Hours 10 to rr Hours 11 Hours and Over 


26.2 per cent 26.3 per cent 23.2 per cent 21.8 per cent 


The author of the investigation says that the shorter-hour groups 
considered reading the most profitable expenditure of spare time, 
while the longer-hour groups put “staying at home”’ first. From 
the facts revealed by this study, if they be reliable and really 
typical, it is clear that the laboring classes are making good use 
of such surplus leisure as remains over and above that which must 
be expended in necessary rest and recreation. They are utilizing 
it for their own mental and social development. 
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If, then, the foregoing analysis be fair, and if it at all approxi- 
mate the truth, it is not evident that the channels in which surplus 
energy is naturally flowing are those that lead to social advance- 
ment. Giving full credit to that part of wealth, leisure, and talent 
which is purposely dedicated to the ends of progress, we must admit 
that it is, after all, but a small portion of the whole surplus. The 
wealth that is devoted to the advancement of education, research, 
and discovery is in the main well employed, but not even all of 
this really contributes to social betterment. Except for the fact 
that useful information is often a by-product of the best-directed 
charitable endeavors, the large sums laid out in benevolence do 
not get us far, since little or nothing fundamental is aimed at or 
achieved. Society is made but little better, and ultimate democ- 
racy is brought no nearer by the mere financing of charities that, 
perpetuating the underlying causes of poverty, create the necessity 
for their existence. What fields for social experimentation lie open 
to wealth, if wealth would but enter them! It might subsidize new 
ventures in industry and husbandry, such as co-operative manage- 
ment, profit sharing, better wage-paying enterprises, etc. It might 
establish laboratories of various kinds to test theories. It might 
finance new schemes of municipal and state government and taxa- 
tion in the same. It might make possible accurate knowledge on 
many social and economic problems and disseminate the informa- 
tion gathered. It might make possible useful propagandas for the 
elimination of disease, for the breeding of better men, and for scores 
of other things. Ina word, it might seek out the ways and means 
of democratic progress. But as a matter of fact, the wealth sur- 
plus in the main avoids such channels. Likewise does the leisure 
surplus. There is, to be sure, an effort to utilize it wisely on the 
part of the women who are engaged in the feminist movement. This 
is good, for it is operating to the advancement of democracy. Labor 
too, as we have seen, is devoting a fair share of its leisure surplus 
to its own improvement; and this also is good. But the leisure of 
the great majority is little utilized for their own development or for 
any object that furthers the social well-being. A corrective example 
for our consideration may be cited in the citizens of ancient Greece. 
Those having leisure as a rule gave attention to art, literature, 
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philosophy, and statesmanship. They sought self-improvement 
and through it social betterment. Our leisure is reabsorbed in 
most instances to economic profit or to no profit at all. The aver- 
age American spends little or none of his time or money or talent 
in seeking a broad and intelligent outlook upon the social world 
of which he is a part. Someone very aptly said of the last Congress 
and the people it represented that the majority ‘‘are enjoying that 
immunity from mental action, that separation from intellectual 
effort, and that absence of brain-filling which makes life, after all, 
just what it is, in Congresy as well as out.” E. L. Godken has 
pointedly remarked: 

The number of persons who have something to say about political affairs 
has increased a thousand fold, but the practice of reading books has not in- 
creased, and it is in books that experience is recorded. In the past the govern- 
ing class, in part at least, was a reading class. One of the reasons which are 
generally said to have given the Southern members specia! influence in Congress 
before the war is that they read books, had libraries, and had wide knowledge 
of the experiments tried by earlier generations of mankind. Their successors 
rarely read anything but the newspapers In fact, I may venture the 
assertion that the influence of history on politics was never smaller than it is 
today, although history was never before cultivated with so much acumen and 
industry. So that authority and experience may fairly be ruled out of the 
list of forces which seriously influence the government of democratic societies. 
In the formation of public opinion they do not greatly count. 


Enjoying ignorance and being unwilling to invest anything 
of his accumulated surplus for a deeper comprehension of things 
as they are and for a knowledge of how to make them better, the 
middle-class American withholds from progress its rightful due. 
At least he does not strive to meet the demands of a “pleasure or 
surplus economy,” which Professor Patton says are “to utilize 
the surplus for common good, not to undermine energy and pro- 
ductive ability or create parasitic classes, but to distribute the 
surplus in ways that will promote general welfare and secure better 
preparation for the future.”’ 

Not that progress in many lines is by any means wanting, 
especially in technical, mechanical, industrial, and scientific spheres. 
But real social progress, which the people of the western world 
associate directly or indirectly with the furtherance of democracy, 
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is not commensurate with that achieved in other realms. The 
present utilization of the social surplus is not conducive to the 
promoting of democracy. It is not so much positively as negatively 
anti-democratic in its effects. For when devoted to other ends, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, the surplus is not available for 
anything else. It cannot be applied to movements of a democratic 
nature; and the other ends to which it is directed are inclined to 
foster undemocratic conditions. 

There are numerous ways of social advance. Until trial is 
made, no one can say whither they will lead, and until more of our 
social surplus is focused upon them, they will remain untried, and 
the democratization of society will continue unrealized. 

When the purposeful direction of social surplus fails to promote 
it, progress may come through the pressure of critical conditions 
which serve to turn the energy into new channels. Crises often 
bring this about. A typical instance of their operation may be 
cited in the experience of a certain rural village. A crisis was 
precipitated by the proposed removal of its leading institution 
and the necessity of competing for a projected railway with a 
rival community. The loss of the institution would clearly mean 
cutting off of incomes, reduction of wages, curtailment of business, 
depreciation of property values, and loss of community prestige. 
But in order to keep the institution a large amount of accumulate 
wealth would have to be given up by the community as a whole. 
The projected railway promised many advantages either to this 
town or to its rival, with a corresponding handicap to the loser 
in the contest. It asked, however, in return for its benefits large 
subsidies from the wealth of the chosen village. The pressure was 
so great and the exigencies of the situation so imperative that the 
community yielded up its surplus to meet the demands. This new 
utilization of its energy under pressure led to a further purposive 
direction of its surplus into new channels. A radical program of 
public improvement was immediately inaugurated. Once started, 
it has gone on from stage to stage gathering momentum as it has 
advanced. 

What is found true of a single community often holds good of a 
society as a whole. In its life crises not infrequently bring about 
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progress by causing a redirection of energy. Such calamities as 
fire, drought, flood, plague, and war may turn the streams of power 
into new courses. Many a burned or shattered city has fallen 
ingloriously in heaps of brick to rise magnificently in piles of marble 
to honor its age. The Black Death of 1349, which left Europe 
weak and impoverished, greatly affected the status of the working 
classes. It gave rise to a long series of legal enactments aiming 
to reattach the laborers to the soil. The Thirty Years’ War was 
followed by the freeing of the serfs throughout Europe. Our Civil 
War gave rise to unprecedented mechanical invention. During 
that period were patented those machines which have given America 
such prestige in the agricultural world. After the Napoleonic 
wars the democratic movement began in England. Brought to 
the verge of ruin by the disastrous war of 1864, Denmark had to 
seek a new course. Co-operative action in agriculture, unequaled 
anywhere, was the result. These changes just enumerated were 
all correlated with crises. The two things seem related as cause 
and effect on the principle under consideration. The present 
European war is beginning to turn the social surplusage to new 
enterprises and causes, industrial, political, moral, and intellectual. 
If the belligerents are not completely exhausted and the surplus 
of every kind not wholly consumed at the end of the conflict, 
radical changes will follow in the several countries concerned, new 
ways will be discovered in many fields, and an era of progress will 
probably be entered upon. 

This redirection of energy following upon crises is due to the 
stimulating effect that is produced by a limited curtailment of 
the surplus. 

Of course we are not forgetting that crises cause change only 
—merely redirection, not necessarily progressive change. Retro- 
gressive movements often result from them. Sometimes, when 
too severe, they leave little or no energy above what is actually 
required for existence; then there is stagnation. 

Although we are not here concerned with the origin of crises, it 
may be pointed out incidentally that areas of unequal social surplus 
and of unlike usage of the same can give rise to them. For a 
situation then obtains not unlike that in the physical atmosphere 
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when unequal-pressure areas produce storms. If certain classes 
consume vast stores of wealth, talent, and leisure futilely and 
foolishly, and reabsorb their surplus for themselves alone, while 
other classes employ their meager supply for the enhancement of 
ability and for the acquisition of knowledge directed toward social 
advancement, crises are in preparation. The existence of such 
inharmonious areas in present-day society is evident. Where the 
surplusage is large and employed without respect to the present 
of future good of the group as a group, there is a static or low- 
pressure area. Where the surplus is small and consciously put 
to good use, there is a dynamic or high-pressure area. If now two 
such areas reach a state where the differential becomes too great, a 
storm follows till the pressure is equalized; or, in other words, till 
energy is turned into new courses. The American Civil War was 
thus precipitated. The North and the South were areas of unequal 
surplus differently utilized. The stress became too great, and 
conflict followed. The French Revolution came about in the same 
way. Crises of greater or less moment are, on the grounds pointed 
out, always gathering. Storms may break at any time. In fact, 
they are of frequent occurrence on a small scale in the form of 
strikes, riots, and raids of unemployed groups and of clashes between 
reform and reactionary classes. These are just little eddying gusts, 
but they may grow until whole sections of society are swept into 
the whirlwind of revolutions. 

These little crises should serve to call attention to the need of a 
different utilization of the social surplus in much of our society. 
Total and future interests must prevail over class, individual, and 
present interests. Social equalization must take place, if not in a 
purposeful manner, then by the operation of the law of crises; and 
the “fierce beating of blind rebellion against blind obstruction” 
come into play. It may be, however, that these little crises will 
so continually stir the static areas of our social life that the undemo- 
cratic utilization of surplus energy will be transmuted into an em- 
ployment of the same for progressive purposes; and thus will great 
crises be avoided. In fact, there is evidence that this is precisely 
what they are doing, to the end that the making of ultimate democ- 
racy is not wholly thwarted. 
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RATING THE NATIONS: A STUDY IN THE STATISTICS 
OF OPINION 


HOWARD B. WOOLSTON 
College of the City of New York 


In these troublous times, when apostles of Kultur assail disciples 
of Liberté, and hordes of Mushiks slaughter swarms of Bauern, 
a neutral often wonders what is the relative worth of these men. 
Americans especially are interested in the character of the immi- 
grants who flood into the melting-pot of our national life. How 
can we tell which will make the most desirable citizens? How 
shall we rate the nations ? 

Of course there are comparative statistics of foreign countries 
and the figures of our own immigration, census, and police authori- 
ties, showing the proportion of illiteracy, naturalization, and crime 
assigned to each national group. These data are of greatest sig- 
nificance. But there are also important personal qualities, such 
as sympathy and adaptability, which are difficult to determine 
statistically. Nevertheless, we are convinced that the typical 
Celt surpasses the average Anglo-Saxon in certain traits. We 
might arrange representatives of different nations in order accord- 
ing to their relative excellence or deficiency in a given quality, just 
as we rate orators without any fixed scale of measurement.' If we 
could be sure that our exemplars were fair samples of their people 
and that no personal bias influenced the estimates, we might even 
assign them numerical values and standardize them as inspectors 
grade produce. 

One way to avoid the danger of restricted or biased selection is 
to consider the arrangement of samples offered by many observers 
and to offset their aberrancies by striking an average. Obviously 
the resultant rating is no better than the mean judgment of these 
observers. But if we should select the most expert students to 


*See Mill, Logic (8th ed.), Book VI, chap. v, pp. 599-6or. 
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give an opinion and if we found these statements, with slight 
variations, in agreement, we might assume that our findings 
correspond closely with the facts." 

Some time ago the writer attempted to apply this method to 
the rating of the most important ethnic varieties in the population 
of the United States. For this purpose ten significant qualities 
were chosen, and twenty-five persons throughout the country were 
requested to arrange the nationalities according to their relative 
superiority in these traits. Only ten complete schedules were 
returned, but the small number is offset by the experience and 
quality of the observers. They are sociologists, psychologists, 
journalists, and social workers who have studied various groups 
among our people. It is true that personal limitations and pre- 
judices affect their results. Still the outcome of such a composite 
expression of opinion may be regarded as a significant indication 
of how trained students value the principal strains in our popu- 
lation. It may be added, also, that not all the correspondents 
were born and educated in America, so that some correction for 
national bias is implied. 

It should also be remarked that the observers were asked to 
consider these people as they appear in this country at present. 
Historical differences and distinctions in environment are not 
thereby eliminated, but a relatively uniform setting for the mani- 
festation of inherent and acquired traits is assumed. Conse- 
quently ne presumption of international superiority or inferiority 
can properly be made from these data. All that is attempted is the 
presentation of a definite judgment as to the relative position of 
representative stocks in our own population. 

Table I shows the sequence of the groups in the qualities indi- 
cated. Most of them display a striking uniformity of grade in all 
traits save that of sympathy. The Irish, Jews, and native Ameri- 
cans appear to vary considerably in excellence, but the repeated 
low ranking of Negroes, Italians, Slavs, and French Canadians is 
remarkable. It may be said that Anglo-Saxon prejudice here 
prevails, and it must be admitted that Negroes, Slavs, or Latins 


*See Cattell, ‘Rating American Men of Science,” Science, Vols. MVII and 
XXIV. 
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were not represented in our list of observers. However, since 
American standards of judgment have been derived mainly from 
English and Teutonic sources, this order probably represents the 
relative conformity of other peoples to our notions of excellence. 


TABLE I 


CONSECUTIVE ORDER OF TEN ETHNIC VARIETIES IN THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES ACCORDING TO THEIR MEAN RATING IN TEN SELECTED TRAITS 


Germans 

English 

and Russian 
Order of Irish 


"Order of Na- 
Order of 
Order of 
Order of Polish 


Physical vigor 
Intellectual ability.. . . 
Self-control 

Moral integrity 
Sympathy 
Co-operation 


Perseverance 


Oo 


w 


> 


All qualities......... 


It will be noted that Germans appear to have higher grades 
than native Americans, although their rank in all qualities is given 
assecond. This is due to the fact that the actual positions assigned 
in each case are not given in Table I, but only their relative order. 
It sometimes happened that an observer was unable to grade all 
varieties in each trait, and so left a position unfilled or placed two 
groups in the same rank. It also occurred that their averages for 
several ratings brought two groups into the same position. So 
there may be no variety filling the first grade and there may be 
several in second and third positions, like a graduating class without 
any honor men, but with a host of mediocre students. Table II, 
which gives the mean positions—i.e., the calculated medians— 
for each class, makes their relative standing clearer. 

This table shows the amount of divergency of the mean ratings. 
But absolute position is here less important than consistency in the 
ranking. Scattering returns would shake our confidence in the 
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value of the judgments, but close agreement would indicate some 
degree of certainty. It is of interest, therefore, to see how widely 
individual opinions vary from their common result. For this 
purpose the limits of probable error have been used, and where 


TABLE II 


MEDIAN PosITIONS OF POPULATION GROUPS IN GIVEN TRAITS FROM TEN GRADINGS 


Native White 

Americans 
Germans 
Polish and 
Scandinavians 
French 

Canadians 
South 

Italians 
Negroes 


English 


Physical vigor ; 
Intellectual ability. 
Self-control. 

Moral integrity 
Sympathy.... 
Co-operation . 
Leadership 
Perseverance. 
Efficiency. . 
Aspiration... . 
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All qualities. . 


these are not the same above and below the median (as when 
judgments are bunched at one end of the scale and tail off toward 
the other), the wider divergence is given to make discrepancies 
plain. Table III presents this evidence of unanimity and dis- 
agreement in the rating. 

The average deviation of all judgments from the standards 
established by the collective opinion of the observers is about one 
place and a sixth. That is, any individual rating is likely to be 
a little over a point above or below the mean position fixed by the 
whole number. This shows only moderate dispersion. But 
particular judgments display considerable variation in this respect. 
For instance, our observers were more unanimous about moral and 
intellectual qualities than about physical and social traits. On the 
whole, they placed Italians and white Americans more exactly 
than Negroes and Irish. Of course, this may have been due to 
differences in personal experience and point of view, or it may even 
reflect mere ignorance and prejudice. But certainly the ratings 
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for Negroes in intellect, aspiration, perseverance, and efficiency 
are definite and consistent, whereas opinions about German sym- 
pathy, Slavic aspiration, and Hebrew vigor are so divergent as 
to be practically worthless. 


TABLE III 


DIVERGENCE OF RATINGS 
(Liuats OF PROBABLE Error FROM MEDIAN PosiTIONs) 


Native White 
Average Error 
for All 


Moral Integrity. .. 
Intellectual ability 


It may be said that the whole exhibit is worthless because so 
few persons determined such complex relations. But by com- 
bining the ratings in all qualities for each ethnic group, we have 
a hundred judgments on every one. It will probably be granted 
that the distribution of a thousand different choices is a valid 
basis for a significant array of ten specimens. It would be a rash 
student of probabilities who in the face of Chart I would assert 
that its skyscraper arrangement is the result of pure chance. 
Were its steps smoothed off, it would resemble the side elevation 
of a mountain range whose spreading bases overlap, but whose 
high peaks stand up sharp against the horizon. Such peaks, or 
modes, fix the positions of most biological varieties in the scale of 
comparative anatomy. 

This arrangement of ten composite judgments does not neces- 
sarily yield a correct result; but, giving equal weight to each 
opinion, it does show a definite order of choice, which may be made 
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the basis of interesting calculations. For instance, taking the 
positions in Table II as indexes and weighting them by the num- 
bers of each group in the population, we may compute how much 
intermingling has affected the standing of the composite people. 
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Obviously, since most varieties are ranked below natives in practi- 
cally all traits, we should expect to find that mixture lowers the 
American level. The important question is, How far? Table IV 
shows the result in all qualities. 
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It must be admitted that statistical difficulties appear in this 
method of comparison. The purpose of this study is not to 
develop a refined technique, however, but to suggest practical 
results that may be derived from such treatment. For instance, 
it is useful to know that according to these ratings the social poten- 
tial of the population of New York City in 1910 was lower than 
that of Chicago, the mean positions being 3.85 and 3.60 respec- 
tively; and that both were lower than they were ten years pre- 
viously, when they were 3.67 and 3.46. These statements indicate 
the effects of recent immigration. 


TABLE IV 


RELATIVE POSITION AND RANK OF NATIVE AND MIXED POPULATION 


Native WHITE 
POPULATION ComposiTe PorutaTion |Suirt By INTERMIXTURE 


| Position | Rank | Position | Rank | Position 


—1.40 
—1.34 


Efficiency 
Leadership... .....| 
Co-operation 
Intellect.......... 
Aspiration 
Self-control 
Integrity 

Vigor 
Perseverance ..... | 
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It is also interesting to consider the relative standing of immi- 
grant stocks compared with the position of native Americans as 
a standard. Chart II illustrates this comparison by two broken 
lines which show for Germans and Negroes respectively how their 
ratings in each quality diverge from the fixed level of reference. 
The ingenious statistician will find many correlations to elaborate, 
but the average student will probably require a broader basis of 
facts before plunging into extensive calculations of quantitative 
results. 

In order to test by more numerous if less expert judgments the 
value of these ratings here presented, the writer asked the students 
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in an undergraduate course in sociology and those of a graduate 
group to arrange in order six foreign nationalities in two qualities. 
Table V shows the results. The first point that strikes one is the 
close agreement between these independent series. In only three 
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instances does the order fail of complete agreement, and there by 
less than one position. In the next place it will be noted that, 
although grading six nationalities is a different problem from that 
of rating ten immigrant stocks, the rank assigned to Germans, 
English, Irish, and Slavs is almost identical with their sequence 
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in intellect and sympathy as given in Table I. It may be added 
that several of the students were foreign by birth and early edu- 
cation. Perhaps so much is sufficient to indicate a kind of con- 
sensus gentium in such estimates. 


TABLE V 


COMPARATIVE Positions oF Srx ETHNIC VARIETIES 
FROM INDEPENDENT RATINGS IN Two QUALITIES 


Screntiric ABILITY 


25 Both 
Graduates Combined 


1.30 40 
1.89 | .03 
2.76 .34 
4.25 .24 
5.32 | .25 
5.25 | 5§.50 


EMOTIONALISM 


| Both 
| Graduates | Combined 


13 
.87 

33 


Unquestionably the most important problem here presented 
is that of the validity of the judgments upon which the calculations 
are based. Lacking objective tests of their accuracy, we may 
regard the ratings by our observers merely as approximations. 
But their returns give us a basis for measuring exactly the opinion 
of the group and the divergence of any member from the common 
standard. Without raising the question of their correctness, we 
can analyze these results precisely. For instance, Table VI shows 
the conformity of such opinions among the graduate students and 
grades individuals by their variations. 

The statistical student will recognize the approximation of this 
array to a skewed curve of probability, and can readily transform 
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the positions in order into units of amount. From our data we 
might also calculate the correlation of judgments regarding differ- 
ent qualities and so estimate the relative accuracy of our observers. 
Thus the method here employed may be shown to have its own 


TABLE VI 


DISPERSION OF JUDGMENTS FROM MEDIAN OF GROUP 

Number of 

Average Deviaticn Individuals 
.41- .45 of a position 
.46- .50 of a position 
.51- .55 of a position 
.§6— .60 of a position 
.61-— .65 of a position 
.66- .70 of a position 
.71- .75 of a position 
.76- .80 of a position 
.81- .85 of a position 
.86- .g0 of a position 
.9I- .95 of a position 
.96-1. 00 of a position 


I. 31-1. 35 of a position 
Standard deviation = .66+. 


measure of reliability. But such manipulation of data may be 
left for those mathematically inclined. The object of this study 
is to urge upon sociologists the wider collection of data and its 
precise arrangement, so that expressions of personal opinion may 
yield to widely accepted statements of fact, and that general 
affirmations may give place to quantitative estimates. 


Total individuals = 25 


THE HOUSE-COURT PROBLEM 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


I 


A phase of the housing problem in the United States that is 
almost as old as the nation, but that has not heretofore been dis- 
cussed, as far as the writer is aware, is that known as the house-court 
problem. A study of the house-court is of social value for at least 
two reasons. First, the house-court has given rise on a large scale 
to as unsanitary and anti-social living conditions, according to 
Jacob Riis, as have existed anywhere in the United States, not 
even excepting the New York tenements. Secondly, the house- 
court offers for the industrial classes, under given conditions, a 
type of housing which is of superior character for actual living 
purposes and for homes. 

The writer has made an analysis of the facts concerning 1,202 
house-courts in which over 16,000 men, women, and children live 
in Los Angeles. The main facts were secured by the municipal 
housing inspectors. Other sources are special studies made of 
particular house-courts. Before the results of this study are given, 
it may be well to define the house-court and to explain briefly the 
nature of the leading types. 


II 


A house-court is legally defined by the city of Los Angeles in an 
ordinance applying thereto as ‘“‘a parcel or area of land on which 
are grouped three or more habitations used or designed to be used 
for occupancy by families and upon which parcel or area the vacant 
or unoccupied portion thereof surrounding or abutting on said 
habitations is used or intended to be used in common by the 
inhabitants thereof. A habitation is defined to be a room or com- 
bination of rooms used or designed to be used for the occupancy 
of human beings.” 
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The house-court is a modification of a type of Spanish archi- 
tecture. The description and classification as given by Mr. Earle 
Dexter of the University of Southern California may be followed 
here. The antecedent of the house-court was a style of building 
constructed upon three sides of a square plot of ground. The 
square plot was used for a garden and as a place for social gatherings. 
A wide porch extended around the three sides of the house that 
faced the inner court. Most of these early dwellings were con- 
structed of adobe, this being the cheapest and most available 
building material at that time. The houses were one story in 
height and the walls were from one to two feet in thickness. 

As the house-court is more common in Los Angeles than in 
other cities in the United States, its development will be followed 
in that city. As the city grew, the adobe type of building, described 
in the preceding paragraph, persisted and multiplied. At first the 
large building lots did not necessitate the crowding of buildings 
upon small spaces of ground. But cheap labor increased in the 
city and the demand for cheap rents increased. In order to main- 
tain cheap rents in spite of rise in land values the custom became 
common of building several cheap houses after the house-court 
pattern upon the same lot. It became customary also to lease 
land to the Mexicans and others upon which they were free to 
build whatever dwellings they chose. 

In these ‘‘shacks,’’ as they have been called, developed the 
worst forms of housing conditions. The statement made by 
Jacob Riis that he had seen slums of greater area but never any 
which were worse than those in Los Angeles came as a shock to 
the people of the city. The Housing Commission was appointed 
in 1906 and under the direction of Mr. John Kienle, the chief 
inspector, and his corps of associates the “‘shacks’”’ have nearly 
all been abolished. 

As Mr. Dexter states, the house-courts may be classified 
under several headings according to the form of the buildings 
making up the court. The classification is of course more or less 
arbitrary. 

1. Old Spanish adobe-—These are essentially relics of earlier 
days. The walls are a foot and a half in thickness; the inside 
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walls are whitewashed; the floors are frequently some inches 
below ground-level. 

2. Shacks.—These constitute the worst type of dwelling, but 
are being eliminated as fast as possible. 

3. Barrack style of structure —These, usually, have been built of 
“board and battened with the rough exterior of the boards stained 
and the interior side painted.”’ The long, barrack-like structure is 
subdivided by partitions into habitations of one, two, three rooms, 
or more. In the better class of these courts there is a double wall 
with deadening felt, separating the habitations. In the remaining 
house-courts of this kind sounds can be heard through the thin 
partitions separating the habitations, but cracks are not permitted 
in the partitions. The housing inspectors see to it that the cracks 
are carefully battened so as to secure privacy. Practically no 
plumbing is found in any of the habitations, but almost entirely in 
buildings erected in the house-court and conveniently placed for 
the inhabitants of the whole court. 

The courts frequently are constructed with three long rows of 
barrack-like structures on the three sides of an open lot. Faucets 
and hoppers are located in the open court and the family washings, 
children’s playground, toilets, woodyards, garbage cans, and so 
forth take up any vacant space that is to spare. After rains the 
common yard is often in bad condition. Where the drainage is bad, 
the yards may be ordered paved. But experience has shown that 
where a yard is paved it is more dangerous and injurious to the 
children living in the house-court, because of injuries sustained 
from falls upon the pavement, than where the court is not 
paved. 

The accompanying chart gives the plans of two house-courts 
which may be considered more or less typical of the barrack type 
of house-courts. House-court A is built upon a lot 80 feet wide 
by 145 feet deep. Upon the lot are built 26 two-room habitations. 
On either side are two long rows of habitations, between which at 
one end is a shorter row. The habitations are constructed of 
rough 1X 12-inch pine boards placed perpendicularly, with battened 
cracks. A thin board partition with battened cracks separates one 
habitation from the next. 
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The plumbing facilities in the court consist of six hydrants with 
hoppers connected with the sewer, one hydrant without a hopper, 
and four double flush toilets (a and 6 in the figure representing 


House-court A 


HousE-covat B 


5 


12 [13 | 14 15 17 | 18 | 18 | 20 | 21 


house-court A). The yard is kept fairly clean. Some attempt is 
made to raise a few vegetables and a few flowers. 

Each habitation consists of two rooms and rents for $6.00 per 
month. There are two windows and a door to each habitation; 
these are screened. One room, the kitchen, is 6X10 feet and has 
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a permanent fixture, a small cook-stove in one corner, which is 
ordinarily in fair condition. The rest of the furniture in the 
kitchen usually consists of some sort of a table and a dry-goods 
box nailed up in one corner for a cupboard. 

The other room, which serves as a sleeping- and living-room, is 
ordinarily furnished with one bed and one or two chairs. Many of 
the houses are ill-kept, although a few are neat and clean. 


TABLE I 


No. Habi-| No. |Rooms per| 
| tations | Rooms /Habitatioi 


No | Average Rent per | Nation- | 


Persons | per Room /|Habitation ality Wage 


"| 
| 1.93 | $6.00 | Mexican} $2.00 
2.22 | $6.00 | Mexican) $2.00 
| 1.73 | $5.00 | Mexican) $2.00 


2 | 2.06 $4.00 | Mexican) $2.00 


2 
2 
2 


Table I is prepared from the studies of Mr. Earle Dexter, to 
whose work reference has already been made, and of Mr. Wilson 
McEuen, who has made a thoroughgoing survey of the Mexicans 
in Los Angeles. From this table can be secured an idea as to the 
number of habitations per given house-court, the number of rooms 
per habitation, the population of given house-courts with the 
tendency to overcrowding, the average rent paid by the Mexican 
occupants, who are the leading race living in the house-courts. 

4. Separate two-room houses——These are generally of recent 
construction. They are built in the ‘‘board and batten”’ style 
similar to that of the barrack houses. They are stained on the 
exterior and painted on the interior. They allow a greater degree 
of family privacy and more yard space per habitation than does 
the barrack style of house-court. The houses rent for $5, $6, and 
$8 per month, generally. 

5. Concrete houses——House-courts on which the houses are 
single habitations and are built of concrete are forerunners of a 
new type. The cottages usually have three rooms with several 
“built-in” features. Permanence and sanitary possibilities are 
good qualities, but the more expensive cost is a difficulty. Only a 
few house-courts are occupied as yet by concrete houses. 
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6. Bungalow court——The bungalow court at present is quite 
model. Attention is given to light and sanitation. It is of far 
higher type than the first tour forms mentioned. Many are quite 
attractive. The rentals range from $14 to $25 per month. The 
open court is frequently covered by a lawn. 


Ill 


This paper includes a study of the 1,202 house-courts in Los 
Angeles (January 1, 1915). The data for this study, as already 
stated, were gathered by the municipal housing inspectors. The 
facts shown by the analysis of these data, together with resultant 
conclusions, were as follows: 

Upon 868 house-courts there is an average of 3.2 houses or 
buildings per house-court. Upon this average it may be com- 
puted that there are 3,846 houses located upon the 1,202 house- 
courts of the city. The range is from one building to fourteen 
separate buildings per house-court. Practically all are one story 
in height. 

Upon 1,200 of the house-courts there are 5,934 habitations. The 
average number of habitations per house-court is 4.94, or practically 
five. The smallest number of habitations per house-court is three 
and the largest number runs up to 35, 40, or even 50. 

Of the 5,934 habitations on the house-courts in Los Angeles, this 
investigation shows that there are 730 one-room habitations, 1,271 
two-room habitations, 1,808 three-room habitations, 1,435 four- 
room habitations, 526 five-room habitations, 135 six-room habita- 
tions, and 22 unclassified. Many of the six-room habitations and 
some of the five-room habitations are occupied by two family 
groups; hence they really become three-room or two-room habita- 
tions. It will be noted that the most frequent size of habitation 
is three rooms. The absolute figure of 730 one-room habitations 
should not be overlooked. 

The percentage of the court that is occupied by houses is on the 
average (1,164 house-courts) 66 per cent—or 44 per cent unoccupied. 
Since the houses are one-story, this average percentage is not 
excessive. Many courts, however, have but 30 per cent unoccupied, 
which is the legal minimum. Mr. John Kienle, the chief inspector, 
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reports that while the ordinance specifies that 30 per cent of the 
ground area must be left unoccupied, it does not state how much 
space must be given between the houses. This omission in the law 
is a weakness. Many of the landowners, however, allow consider- 
able space of their own accord to each habitation. As a result they 
are able to rent the habitations sooner and receive better financial 
returns than those landowners who build with no spaces between 
the houses and rent to Mexicans with low standards. 


TABLE II 


HABITATIONS AND RENT 


| x Room 2 Rooms 3 Rooms 4 Rooms s Rooms 6 Rooms 
1,278 1,808 1,435 | 5§26 135 
$6.08 | $12.15 | $14.88 | $17.45 | $20.10 


Table II gives the average rent according to the number of 
rooms per habitation. The average rents given in this table are 
those that were found for 3,513 habitations. It will be noted that 
the average rent per room is highest for the three-room habitations, 
or $4.05 perroom. It will also be noted that there is apparently the 


greatest demand for three-room habitations. 

On the basis of 870 house-courts for which the population figures 
are available, it may be stated that the population of the 1,202 
house-courts was 16,510 (1913). Thus the house-court population 
would in itself form a city of no mean size. The population on the 
basis of the available figures is distributed approximately as follows: 
men, 6,490; women, 4,920; boys, 2,640; girls, 2,460. Large 
numbers are immigrants, especially Mexicans who are unmarried 
men or married men without their families. 

Overcrowding exists in such intermittent fashion in Los Angeles 
that the data referring thereto and covering a large percentage of 
the house-courts are unreliable. Reference to Table I will show 
that for the four house-courts mentioned overcrowding is present. 
In those courts an average of two persons per room is shown. 
Mr. Kienle reports, however, that wherever overcrowding is found, 
it is abated as quickly as possible. In a two-room habitation where 
the family is large, arrangements are made so as to permit some of 
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the members of the same family to occupy the kitchen. It is better 
to permit this than to allow overcrowding or to break up the family. 
Occasionally eight persons are found sleeping in one room, but it 
is usually an extreme case of poverty which forces men to huddle 
together. As soon as relief can be obtained, the overcrowding is 
stopped. ‘No work” causes ‘‘overcrowding.” 


TABLE III 


NATIONALITIES 


Greek | Others 


| | | 
American | Mexican Italian i Negro Jewish | Slavonic | Japanese | Chinese 


383. | 208 | 141 68 


56 } 87 


Table III gives a classification of the nationalities, and is com- 
puted on the basis of the figures given for 854 house-courts. Of 
the foreign races, it will be seen that the leading race, occupying 
298 house-courts, was found to be Mexican. The economic status 
of the Mexican is lowest on the whole of any race in the city. The 
Mexican lives, as a rule, in the worst of the house-courts. The 
Italian ranks second; in 141 house-courts the leading race was 
found to be Italian. Table III may be accepted as approximately 
correct for January 1, 1913. 


TABLE IV 


OccUPATIONS 


Unskilled Skilled | Clerks | Merchants | Professional 
61 


213 


Occupations taken at random in 851 cases were found upon 
classification to be distributed as shown in Table IV. The house- 
court inhabitants are thus seen to be largely unskilled laborers. 

The average wage taken in 1,103 cases was found to be approxi- 
mately $2.00 per day, but there was such variation in the number 
of working-days in a given year that no figure can be given as an 
average yearly income that would be of great value. Two hundred 
actual working-days would be a generous estimate upon the basis 
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of the figures at hand. The annual income is therefore low and 
explains in part the low standards of living. 

Of the seven housing inspectors in the city, three devote their 
time to the inspection of house-courts, according to the bulletin 
of the Los Angeles Health Department (January, 1915). During 
the calendar year of 1914, these inspectors made 4,062 inspections 
of the 1,202 house-courts. During the same year, 310 plans for 
new house-courts were presented to the chief housing inspector for 
inspection and of this number 224 were approved. Most of the 
new house-courts consist of three- and four-room habitations, and 
cost on an average of $650 per house. Seventy-five per cent of the 
new house-courts are of the best type. The chief housing inspector 
and his corps of associates have been able to secure the construction 
of better house-courts than the housing ordinances require. By a 
constant and persistent policy of education, they have been able 
to secure for the new house-courts more plumbing facilities, more 
window space, more yard area, and higher ceilings than are required 
in the ordinances. They have been successful in pointing out to the 
landlords who are building, that it pays in the long run to build 
houses out of substantial building material and to furnish much 
that will make for comfortable living conditions. 

While the housing commission has no legal power to tear down 
poor houses and to have new ones built, it has exerted, successfully, 
an influence that has been for the good of all concerned. 

The house-court has many splendid possibilities in the way of 
housing the people. The ventilation and sunshine possibilities are 
excellent. In a well-constructed court the danger from fire is small. 
The garden-city idea is possible with the house-court type of 
dwellings. The inner court upon which the dwellings face offers 
unlimited opportunities for wholesome social contact and group 
development. 

If land values could be kept low so that rents could be kept 
reasonable, the house-court would offer in many ways ideal housing 
facilities. The best class of house-court, namely the bungalow 
court, is more attractive than the ordinary flat or apartment and 
in most ways is superior for actual living purposes and for homes 
for the people. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The eleventh annual meeting of the American Sociological Society 
will be held in Columbus, Ohio, December 27-29, 1916. At the same 
time and place the American Economic Association, the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, and the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual meetings. The headquarters for these 
associations will be the Deshler Hotel, which is located at the corner 
of Broad and High streets. Members are advised to make their reser- 
vations early. Reservations should be sent direct to the manager of 
the hotel. 

So far as arranged, the program is as follows: 


GENERAL SUBJECT: “THE SOCIOLOGY OF RURAL LIFE” 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


8:00 P.M. Joint Session with the American Economic Association and the 
American Statistical Association. 
Presidential Addresses: 
PRESIDENT T. N. CARVER, American Economic Association. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES P. NEILL, American Statistical Association. 
PRESENT GEORGE E. VINCENT, American Sociological Society. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 


Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Paper: “‘City v. Country,” Rev. WARREN H. Witson, Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions. 

Paper: “Folk Depletion as a Cause of Rural Decline,’’ PRoFEssoR 
E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 

Paper: “The Organization of the Farmers.” 

Discussion. 

Paper: “‘The Mind of the ProFEssor E. R. GROVES, 
New Hampshire College. 

Paper: “Social Control: Personal Ideals of Country Boys and 
Girls,” Proressor Mary E. Sweeney, University of 
Kentucky. 

Paper: “The Development of Rural Leadership,” PRoFEssor 
G. WALTER FIsKE, Oberlin College. 

Discussion. 
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8:00 P.M. Joint Session with the American Economic Association and the 
American Statistical Association. 
Paper: “Social Aspects of American Land Problems,” Pro- 
FESSOR Paut L. Vocrt, Ohio State University. 
Paper: “Rural Credits,’”’ Dr. C. W. THompson, specialist on 
rural organization, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Discussion. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 


Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. 

Paper: ‘‘The Consolidated School as a Community Center.” 

Paper: ‘Social Control: Rural Religion,” Rev. C. O. GI, 
secretary of the Commission on Church and Country Life of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Paper: ‘Co-operation and the Community Spirit,” PRoFressor 
A. D. Witson, director of agricultural extension, University 
of Minnesota. 

Discussion. 

Paper: “Rural Surveys,” Dr. C. W. THOMPSON. 

Paper: “The Scope and Methods of Instruction in Rural Soci- 
ology,” Proressor JoHN M. GILLETTE, University of 
North Dakota. 

Discussion. 
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REVIEWS 


Social Freedom. A Study of the Conflicts between Social Classifica- 
tions and Personality. By Etste Citews Parsons. New 
York: Putnam, 1915. Pp. iv+106. $1.00. 

A spirited plea for the rights of “personality” as against the irra- 
tionality, wastefulness, and repressiveness of such traditional social 
categories as age, sex, kin, and caste fills the pages of this thin volume. 
Friendship, freed from merely conventional valuations, should apparently 
supplant the less free criteria of association (pp. 83-93). “The freest 
possible contact between personalities will be recognized as the raison 
d’éire for society, and to the developing personal relationships will be 
turned the energies spent in the past upon blocking and hindering 
them” (p. 105). The attitude of the book may be clearly illustrated 
from the discussion of the traditional category to which the author 
gives most attention—sex. She says: “Recognizing its limitations, will 
not society begin to regard sex relations as purely private relations, 
no more its business than friendships? . . . . Time will be, one ventures 
to predict, when the sex relationship likewise will come into its rights 
of privacy, to freedom from direct community control’ (pp. 34, 35). 
‘Since mating and parenthood are seen to be theoretically distinguish- 
able, is not any relation of sex, we are asking, to be self-determining, 
arising and developing according to the natures of the lovers themselves, 
not to be determined by or in the interests of others, the only test of the 
relationship, the effect of the one personality upon the other ?”’ (p. 32). 
The hope of the family, she holds, is not in restraint, but in the recogni- 
tion of a greater freedom for its members. “... . Within the family 
circle none must be kept reluctant or unwilling, none who would leave 
it either once and for all or merely from time to time” (p. 49). 

To the reviewer the standpoint of the book appears as extreme as the 
one it criticizes. All the author says against the irrational traditional 
categories is abundantly true. What, then, is the remedy? Her pro- 
posal is in effect to go over to the opposite pole of complete individualism. 
Does not the truth lie outside these two extremes, in a third method, in 
the substitution of rational and scientific social controls for the old 
traditional ones? It is striking that in an age of science we so long 
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hesitate to apply it to the control of human conduct. Do not, in part 
at least, the old traditional controls represent a more or less blind, 
prescientific struggle for collective protection against those types of 
“personality”? which have objected to recognizing the limitations 
imposed upon action by the presence of other personalities which also 
claim rights ? 

While much space is given to the analysis of the objectional cate- 
gories, data being drawn from various anthropological sources, nowhere 
does the author define her substitute criterion, “personality.”” Which 
does she mean by personality—action without constraint, or action under 
a new scientifically organized control as distinct from the old controls 
of status? The context appears to indicate the former rather than the 
latter. Such vagueness of definition is baffling to the student who seeks 


a method which he can test. 
L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Poverty the Challenge to the Church. By JoHN Simpson PENMAN. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1915. Pp. xii+138. $1.00. 


The aim of this brief treatment of poverty is to focus the reader’s 
attention on those preventable causes found in social and economic 
maladjustment rather than on those inhering in personal and character 
defect, and, further, to show that a solution of poverty is possible within 
the present economic system as contrasted with that offered by socialism. 
The remedies are found in the minimum wage, profit-sharing, and in 
social legislation covering workmen’s compensation, industrial insurance, 
etc. In discussing these reforms, and in all his treatment of the distribu- 
tion of wealth, the author recognizes the time element involved, as well as 
the more sinister fact that their adoption waits upon the good-will of the 
capitalist and the captain of industry. In the event of the masters 
proving to be uneducable and unsocial, socialism is the outcome to be 
expected. 

The chapter dealing with the relation of the church to the problem 
is frankly critical, but not, therefore, without constructive suggestions. 
In applying the method of the Consumers’ League to the purchase of 
stocks and bonds, and in insistence upon those physical conditions 
necessary to right living, the author sets a higher standard than now 
prevails among church people. His counsels are: turn on the light, 
put justice above philanthropy, support social legislation, buy white 
securities only, relate the ethics of Jesus to economic life, keep the pulpit 
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free. That this last counsel is very difficult to realize the author can- 
didly recognizes. He might possibly have added the value of the forum 
idea as a church method for the sympathetic discussion of all the prob- 
lems involved. The book is valuable alike for its array of statistics and 


for its sanity. 
ALLAN HoBEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Fundamentals of Sociology. By Epwtn A. Kirkpatrick. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. x+291. $1.25. 

The author is primarily a psychologist, and has made contributions 
to the literature of psychology with special reference to education. 
After more than a quarter of a century of interest in education, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology, he has become convinced that “sociology may be 
of as much value to education as psychology.” He affirms that “the 
science of education constitutes one division of sociology,” and that 
out of its “immense literature of facts, researches, theories, and specula- 
tions there is just emerging the new science of sociology that must be 
the basis of all successful reforms.” 

The present work is intended as a brief text for classes, particularly 
in normal schools. “No attempt has been made at completeness of 
treatment of any topic.”’ But the materials chosen are clearly conceived 
and excellently presented. Although “no effort has been spared to 
reveal the fundamental influences affecting group life and action,” 
one cannot help wishing that teachers who go into sociology at all might 
go into it a little more deeply. Simplicity is secured by turning atten- 
tion to the overt activities of society and away from the prevalent ideas 
and sentiments of which overt activities are the expression. This is 
like making astronomy easy by teaching the Ptolemaic system, which is 
simpler than the facts. Explanation of social activities and of the differ- 
ences between different societies and different stages of social evolution 
is possible only through study of the modes of variation in prevalent 
ideas and sentiments and of the types of causation by which prevalent 
ideas and sentiments are molded. It is the study of this inner essence 
of social life that affords the basis for social control and renders the most 
significant service of sociology to education. The author classifies the 
social activities according to the needs which these activities aim to 
supply, namely, economic, protective, recreative, cultural, social, moral 
and religious, and educational needs. The space devoted to educa- 
tional needs lacks only two pages of being one-fourth of the text. Three 
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chapters are devoted to “community studies” designed to prepare the 
student to become acquainted with his own environment. Each chapter 
is followed by skilful questions. 

It is an excellent book with marked limitations. 


Epwarp C. HAyEs 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Sociology. By Joun M. Gritette. [The National Social Science 
Series.] Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1916. Pp. 159. 
$o. 50. 

This little primer aims to give simple explanations of the main 
topics usually discussed in formal works on sociology. It is intended 
for the general reader who has neither time nor perhaps inclination for 
the study of standard works. To use the words of the author, ‘There 
is nothing original in it except that it is the formulation and views of a 
teacher and student of the vast field of sociology.” Perhaps the popular 
character of the volume affected somewhat the author’s interest, for his 
English is frequently slipshod and crude, and many little inaccuracies of 
statement or conclusion presumably would have been avoided, had he 
written for a more scholarly circle of readers. On the whole, however, 
the book satisfies the author’s purpose, and presents in twelve brief, 
readable chapters such topics as the origin and nature of society, social 
institutions, social order, evolution and progress, and a rather poor 
closing chapter on “The Elimination of the Unfit.” The first five chap- 
ters, explaining the results of historical studies, are much better in quality 
than the later chapters devoted to topics of a somewhat theoretical 
nature. Chap. vi, especially, on “The Nature of Society,” is weak, as, 
for example, in the discussion of the social-contract theory. 

The concluding pages contain some references for each of the 


chapters, and a good index completes the volume. 
J. Q. DEALEY 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


An Introduction to the Study of Organized Labor in America. By 
GeorGE GorHAM New York: Macmillan, 1916. 

Pp. xv+494. $1.75. 
The importance of this book is attributable to the fact that it is the 
first book of the textbook type confined entirely to the problems of 
organized labor in America. It is an organization of the material which 
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has been appearing in magazine articles and other special studies, or in 
general books in connection with other labor problems. It represents, 
therefore, a tendency to standardize the study. In view of that, and 
also because this book is likely to become a textbook or general reference 
work on trade unionism in this country, it is important to inquire 
whether it has laid down the lines that ought to be followed in such a 
study and whether it ought to be accepted as such a genera! reference 
work. 

The book is undoubtedly of scientific rank. The author has detailed 
information regarding unionism, and he writes carefully and accurately. 
The book will be accepted as good authority. The only exception to an 
impartial and fair attitude is merely a case of exaggerated fairness, when 
the statement is made regarding the unions, “There is no danger at 
present of their cause being presented too favorably or of readers being 
too much prejudiced in their favor”’ (p. vi). 

The general plan of organization of the book is desirable. It is 
divided into six parts, as follows: background, structure, collective 
bargaining, political activity, transitional stages (dealing with juris- 
dictional disputes and industrial unionism), and conclusions. Though 
this is a desirable outline, the author finds apparent difficulty in confining 
his materials in it. For instance, Part II, on “Structure,” contains 
such extraneous material as the policies of the Knights of Labor, the 
attitude of union members toward women in industry, and the estimate 
of the present numerical strength of unions in the United States. But 
it excludes the discussion of the industrial form of unionism. The result 
is that the author fails to give a general view of union structures or to 
develop any general conclusions regarding the nature, classes, determin- 
ants, or other characteristics of structure, though he presents an admir- 
able analysis of the structure of the American Federation of Labor. 
But the organization of Part I, on “Background,” is the least satisfac- 
tory. There is no apparent reason for including in that part a chapter 
on the wage theories of the political economists, of having a chapter on 
industrial history unless specific connections are to be traced between 
industrial events and trade-union characteristics, or of dividing the trade- 
union history into periods by means of wars. 

But the important question concerning such a book is, What should 
it do and what should it contain? This problem has been attacked by 
Hoxie and, to some extent, by Commons. In view of their studies, the 
best answer to the question seems to be that the purpose of such a book 
should be to give an understanding of trade unionism, and in order to 
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understand trade unionism the thing of primary importance is to under- 
stand trade unionists. This means that it is essential to understand 
their ideals, aims, policies, attitudes, dispositions, theories, and philoso- 
phy—to understand these both as a more or less consistent body of 
thought and as an adjustment to certain conditions and problems of 
life. In other words, it should be primarily a social psychology of the 
trade unionists. 

Groat cannot be accused of having no material of that kind, but he 
has pushed most of it into a short chapter of conclusions, and the general 
plan of the book is based on other designs. For instance, in Part III, 
on “Collective Bargaining,” he makes practically no effort to present 
reasons why the trade unionists demand or defend collective bargaining, 
but discusses these points: strikes, arbitration, boycott, closed shop, 
trade agreement, restriction of membership, and output and trade- 
union benefits. Those points have to do entirely with the technique 
of collective bargaining or with the means of enforcing collective bar- 
gaining. A detailed study of the several chapters in that part shows 
that the author is interested primarily in definitions, statistics, methods, 
and technique. Those points are undoubtedly important, but they 
do not furnish all that is necessary in order to understand the spirit of 
organized labor or the social psychology of the trade unionist. 

In general, the strength of the book lies in its impartial attitude, in 
the excellent description of the structure of the American Federation 
of Labor, and in the extensive discussion of the legal aspects of unionism. 
Its weakness is that it does not give the reader an acquaintance with 
the trade unionists as people or with the spirit of organized labor; also, 
one wonders why no analysis of the railway brotherhoods was included, 
in view of their pre-eminent success and significant characteristics. 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 

WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


Industrial Arbitration. A World-wide Survey of Natural and 
Political Agencies for Social Justice and Industrial Peace. By 
Cart H. More. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1916. Pp. 
351+xlv. $1.50. 

The thesis of this book is that “neither voluntary nor compulsory 
arbitration will work with any conspicuous degree of success in this coun- 
try until the worker has been set free economically; until he is given a 
compelling voice against his employer as to his wages, hours, and working 
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conditions”’ (p. 349), and that after such “‘primary justice”’ is secured, 
arbitration will be largely unnecessary (p. 11). Thus his thesis is that 
arbitration is characteristically either unsuccessful or else unnecessary, 
and in either case is largely without value. 

This interesting thesis is drawn as a conclusion from a survey of the 
systems of industrial arbitration in England, Germany, France, New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, and the United States. Whatever impor- 
tance can be attributed to this book lies in the statement of this thesis 
and in the massing of information that can be used to prove it rather 
than in the rigor of the proof. In fact, his material is scattered and 
jumbled, his argument is scrappy, and the conglomerate mass of inter- 
esting information regarding industrial conditions, designed to throw 
light on the systems of arbitration, is of slight value because of the lack 
of organization. From the evidence which is submitted, his conclusion 
that the failure of arbitration is inherent in the principle of arbitration 
is not justified; the evidence could have been used to prove that the 
failure was due to the low ideals of the administrative officers. The 
thesis is important and well deserves the careful work necessary to verify 
it. But the book, as it stands, is one of those that deal vaguely with 
“social justice.” 

It is evident, also, that the author fails to appreciate many of the 
important industrial facts and movements in this country. He states 
that the Knights of Labor was an organization based on the principle 
of industrial unionism (p. 195), he misinterprets the socialist argument 
(pp. 4-6), and he admires the recent Industrial Relations Commission. 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


The Next Step in Democracy. By R. W. SELLARS, PH.D. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. v+275. 

It is refreshing to read a book on democracy so penetrating, so 
sensible, and so constructive as this. The author would characterize 
his viewpoint as that of philosophic socialism, but in his treatment there 
is little or nothing to suggest the traditional socialist dogmas. Half 
of the book is concerned with an interpretation of socialism as the great 
democratic movement of the nineteenth century. In this part error 
and accuracy of thinking are characterized impartially. Considerable 
space is given to the consideration of, and reply to, the current objections 
to socialism as a democratic movement. It is significant of the growth 
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of socialism that the old theological and ethical objections are not even 
mentioned. The major terms in the author’s democratic-socialistic 
program are really co-operation in industry and reformed taxation as a 
means to better distribution of wealth (pp. 118, 127). 

The second group of chapters deals with justice in democracy with 
chief emphasis upon the relative rights of labor and capital. The dis- 
section of the self-complacent capitalistic claims to excessive recognition 
privilege, and profits under the present order is merciless. “The time 
may come—in spite of what our business men say—when the average 
hard-headed employer may demand not much more than twice as much 
as the genius in science, to whom most of our modern inventions are at 
least indirectly due Society babied and flattered its business type 
during the nineteenth century” (p. ror). Again, “A society which 
toils overhard to give fools wherewith to disport themselves is a foolish 
society. But a society which does this while those who work have not 
a satisfactory standard of living and the children of ability have not the 
means to develop their gifts for the good of all is criminal as well as fool- 
ish” (p. 191). He would place the minimum reward for the workers at 
an efficiency standard of living (p. 190). Part of the virtue of this book 
lies in the fact that it proffers a constructive disillusionment regarding 
our traditionally revered social order: ‘Let us not fool ourselves: the 
society of today in the United States is not democracy, it is plutocratic 
commercialism dominated by pecuniary values. Democracy is as yet 
largely a matter of vague sentiment and of perplexed wishing”’ (p. 150). 

The author insists that the bases of society are fundamentally 
psychological, though his constructive suggestions are largely in the 
field of industry, as indicated above. He seems anxious to disarm the 
criticism that socialism will destroy personal liberty through strict 
regimentation of the members of the state, and apparently falls into the 
error of describing a voluntary social order (pp. 133, 198, 211-13) which 
would probably be ineffective because of the lack of machinery of social 
control. 

In the last two chapters, entitled “ Reflections on the War” and “Can 
We Universalize Democracy?” he regards the “preparedness”’ propa- 
ganda as an expression of our one-sided industrialism rather than of any 
real need for national protection, and urges a domestic preparedness for 
social weifare (p. 245), and he favors a league to enforce peace (p. 238) 
as a substitute for national aggressiveness. In an unrestricted immigra- 
tion and an uncontrolled growth of population he perceives two sig- 
nificant obstacles to the early realization of democracy because of their 
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unfavorable effect upon the standard of living (p. 268). He attempts, 
in fact, to demonstrate that democracy can come only as a slow growth, 
primarily through industrial education (p. 221), the democratic dis- 
semination of knowledge (p. 260), and the gradual unification of the 


world through commerce and industry (p. 263). 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. By W. TROTTER. New 
York: Macmillan, 1916. 8vo, pp. 213. 

This is another war book, but with a difference. Instead of an 
attempt to mobilize the resources of society in order to make war, 
especially the present European war, more intelligible to a startled and 
disconcerted world, it is rather an attempt to use the fact of this war 
to illustrate and make persuasive certain interesting speculations about 
the nature of society and of the human beings who compose it. 

The book consists of two parts. The first is an essay, published in 
1908 and 1909 in the Sociological Review. The second part is an expan- 
sion of the earlier paper, with the fruits of ten years of later reflection, 
in special application to the present war. 

On the whole, this may be characterized as the revival of an old 
quest, the search for a biological basis for the fact of the social existence 
of man. The author finds it in the herd instinct. Man is a creature 
such that he not only wants and demands the society of other men, but 
he is so made that, instinctively and without reflection, he tends to 
bow to the conventions of society and to accept without question the 
decrees of the mores and of public opinion. This is the herd instinct. 

It will inevitably occur to some readers that this is merely stating 
an old problem in a new form. It is already quite clear that man is 
made for society, that, in fact, human nature in the narrower and more 
specific sense of that term is just the product of natural man moving 
and bumping around in his human environment. The important ques- 
tion is rather: What are the specific responses to the specific stimula- 
tions that tend to develop this human nature in the natural man, and 
what sort of human nature do these different stimulations develop ? 
To put the matter in sociological terms, the question is: How does man 
respond to the different social situations in which he finds himself? 
How differently do different kinds of men react to the same situations ? 
How many kinds of men and how many kinds of social situations are 
there, and what are the responses of different types of men to each ? 
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This instinct of the herd in its primary form as it appears in the 
lower animals, is like other instincts so far as it impels man to do what he 
likes to do. That is what we expect of instinct. It is, in fact, in its 
very nature that the creature should want to do what its instinct impels 
it to do, and that it should feel restless and unhappy when the instinctive 
impulse is inhibited. The herd instinct, as defined by the present author 
differs from the other instincts in that it indirectly impels the animals 
who possess it to do things that they do not want to do. The herd 
instinct achieves this novel and paradoxical result because of its alliance 
with the conventions and public opinion of the herd. This is the instinct 
in its secondary form as it appears in man. 

The herd instinct does not determine what the conventions or public 
opinion shall be; it merely insures that whatever they are they will 
tend to dominate the other natural impulses and dispositions. “With 
the social animal controlled by herd instinct, it is not the actual deed 
which is instinctively done, but the order to do it which is instinctively 
obeyed. The deed, being ordained from without, may actually be un- 
pleasant, and so be resisted from the individual side, and yet be forced 
instinctively into execution. The instinctive act seems to have been too 
much associated in current thought with the idea of yielding to an 
impulse irresistibly pleasant to the body, yet it is very obvious that herd 
instinct at once introduces a mechanism by which the sanctions of instinct 
are conferred upon acts by no means necessarily acceptable to the body 
or mind”’ (p. 48). 

This, it must be admitted, is a queer instinct, and few persons will 
be disposed to agree to the definition of instinct on which it is based. 
But then, few people will agree to any definition of an instinct. 

Interesting, however, is the suggestion of the author as to the socio- 
logical effects of the conflicts that arise between the natural man and 
the inhibitions imposed by social convention, re-enforced as they are 
by the herd instinct. The existence of these conflicts produces a con- 
dition of mental instability, crime, insanity, in certain portions of the 
population. 

The part of the population in which conflicts arise is just that which 
diverges from the normal or statistical average. The divergent types 
are suppressed by the herd instinct. This in the past has been, we may 
suppose, a function valuable to society. At present it is injurious 
because it suppresses the sports and variants in the population, whose 
disposition, if organized into, and accepted as part of, the existing social 
organism, would make for change and progress. 
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We may, however, look forward to a possibly sudden expansion of 
social life consequent upon the application of reason and rational control, 
in place of instinct and tradition, to the affairs and problems of social 
life. Germany illustrates such an application of reason and science to 
the problems of communal existence. But Germany, although it repre- 
sents, after a manner of speaking, a higher social species of gregariousness 
than the rest of the world, is, unfortunately for her and for the rest of the 
world, organized upon the aggressive or lupine model rather than upon 
that of the industrial hive, like England, for example, which represents 
what the author calls “social gregariousness.”” And the wolf form of 
government, like all other predacious forms of life, is destined to dis- 
appear. This is the application and the moral. 

The worst and the best that can be said about a book of this kind is 
that it is suggestive. It entertains, it enlivens, it starts a flock of ideas, 
but it settles nothing. It offers no firm and safe abiding-place for the 
thoughts it starts in motion. The future student who travels this way 
will note that others have preceded him, but he will find little to guide 
him to his destination. Mr. Trotter, like so many of the rest of us, is 


still an explorer. 
RoBErT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Care and Training of Orphan and Fatherless Girls. [Proceed- 
ings of a Conference on the Prospective Work of Carson 
College for Girls and Charles E. Ellis College.] Philadelphia: 
William F. Fell Co., 1915. Pp. xi+236. 

This volume isa report of the proceedings of a conference of social, 
educational, and vocational experts called by the trustees of Carson 
College for Orphan Girls and Ellis College for Fatherless Girls at the 
suggestion of the Child-Helping Department of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion to consider the wisest administering of these large foundations, 
which, together, represent $8,000,000. Each is benevolently designed, 
but based upon no actual knowledge of either the number or the real 
needs of their intended beneficiaries, who reduce themselves, upon 
investigation, to slightly over three hundred girls, some of them already 
cared for in other institutions. 

The discussion centers around the problem of vocational training 
for these girls, and opens up most of the moot points in connection with 
what woman’s work shall be. The administrative side of the voca- 
tional training of these girls offers serious problems also. Shall the 
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trustees of these colleges utilize the schools and equipment of Phila- 
delphia, using some of their funds to develop and perfect them, or shall 
a special plant and equipment be established by these colleges for their 
own exclusive use? Finally, shall the strict letter of the wills of the 
founders be carried out and institutions (although of the most modern 
types) be established, or shall these colleges co-operate with, and aid 
in, the placing-out system for girls in Pennsylvania ? 

The size of these endowments and their consequent power for good 
or evil in the whole system of care of dependent children in Pennsylvania 
and in the United States itself brings into the discussion of these plans 
a wide view of their possibilities and a broad interpretation of their powers 
and responsibilities that makes these proceedings of constructive value 
apart from their particular bearing upon Carson and Ellis colleges. 


FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
CorumsiA, Mo. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Minne- 
sota Academy of Social Sciences. Edited by J. F. EBERSOLE. 
Minneapolis: Free Press Printing Co., 1915. Pp. v+203. 

The general topic of these proceedings is ‘Woman and the State.” 

The president’s address, however, has for its subject ‘Minimum Wage 

Legislation to Date,” by Rev. John A. Ryan, and is a valuable historical 

statement of the matter for all countries. The majority of the papers, 

with the exception of those in the last session on ‘‘ Equal Suffrage,’’ are 
largely concerned with bringing out facts in regard to the operation and 
administration of Minnesota institutions and of the mother’s pension law 
in Minnesota. They make no particular contribution to social theory. 

The discussion of mothers’ pensions as practiced in Minnesota and other 

cities and states is a very good survey of the subject. However, two 

important points in this connection receive little or no emphasis: first, 

a mother’s pension, not based, in amount, upon a carefully worked-out 

standard of living for the community in which it is to operate, is relatively 

ineffective for the purpose for which it is designed; secondly, unless the 
recipients have had some training in the spending of this pension, or 
unless there is instruction of the mothers in this spending at the time of 
receiving it, it will not bring in its full value in balanced food, proper 


shelter, etc., for the family. 
FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
Mo. 
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The Socialism of New Zealand. By Ropert H. Hurcurson. 
New York: New Review Publishing Association, 1916. 
Pp. x+155. $1.10. 

After discussing the “historical evolution’? of New Zealand, the 
author takes up the different governmental industries. While admitting 
that the managing policy of the railroads was development rather than 
profit, he severely criticizes their unbusiness-like management and 
political control. The post-office, which includes telephone, telegraph, 
express, savings bank, the agency for the insurance and pension offices, 
and tax collector, as well as acting as a polling-place for absent voters, is 
ranked as wonderfully efficient, giving low rates and splendid service. 
The insurance department has survived the severe competition of 
private companies and is succeeding. Other governmental enterprises 
are briefly treated. 

The chapter on “‘ Public Debt and Land Administration”’ shows that 
through its borrowing the government is dependent upon the capitalist 
class. The land problem has been to break up or prevent large estates, 
and the land legislation has consisted of acts selling or leasing public 
lands on easy terms. 

In treating “Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration” the author 
asserts that this feature has been overemphasized in the past; that 
New Zealand is an agricultural, not an industrial, country. While 
this met with universal favor at first, it is little used now, and in fact he 
contends that compulsory arbitration has run its course and that no 
longer can New Zealand be called the “land without strikes.” 

Woman’s suffrage did not bring the expected reforms, but received 
the support of the women, 82 per cent of them using the ballot as against 
84 per cent of the men. It has also elevated woman’s position and has 
won for her greater respect. 

The chapter on “Social Legislation and Social Conditions” is prob- 
ably the best-written one in the book, giving clear presentation of the 
systems of old-age and widows’ pensions, workmen’s compensation, 
accident insurance, factory acts, shop laws, and sweating, also a descrip- 
tion of the Labor Department and National Provident Fund. 

Chapters are added on the “Recent Strike and Present Situation”’ 
and “State Socialism and the War,” of which the latter seems to be out- 
side the general subject. 

While pointing out the healthy condition of the laboring population, 
the author denies the absence of social classes. He claims that graft 
plays a small part in New Zealand politics. While claiming success for 
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the system, the author repeatedly points out that it is not “state social- 
ism” but “state capitalism’ which New Zealand enjoys. He also 
claims that New Zealand is no longer initiating new legislation, but 
seems content to rest with what she has. 

The book is not a technical treatise, but a brief simple work for the 
general reader, and is both readable and instructive. 


G. S. Dow 
OLIVET COLLEGE 


Economic Aspects of the War. Neutral Rights, Belligerent Claims 
and American Commerce in the Years 1914 and 1915. By 
Epwin J. Criapp. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
Pp. xiv+329. $1.50. 

This timely and readable volume treats of a most absorbing topic. 
The author gives as his reason for writing the book “‘that we Americans 
were paying too much attention to the affairs of the belligerents and too 
little to our own. After all, we are by no means untouched by the war. 
It imperils not only our present material interests but also neutral rights 
upon which the material interests of peaceful nations in the future 
depend. The neutral world is waiting for us to realize and assert its 
rights and ours. Hence this statement of what those rights are and this 
record of what seems to have occurred to threaten them.” 

The book begins with a discussion of international law, taking as a 
basis the London Declaration. The orders in Council of August and 
October are treated and their effect upon neutral shipping is discussed. 
He shows that by these orders the British government so modified the 
conditions of the London Declaration as seriously to impair the rights 
of neutral shippers. He cites specifically the “Wilhelmina” case and 
the circumstances governing foodstuffs, copper, and cotton. 

The author devotes a chapter to a consideration of the practicability 
of starving Germany out, but expresses doubt as to the possibility of 
ending the war by “economic pressure.” The book would seem to be 
partisan, since a large amount of specific criticism is directed against 
Great Britain. This attitude, however, is explained in these words: 
“When both belligerents are breaking the law, and each is claiming the 
acts of the other as justification, the pressure of neutrals must be applied 
to the one which refuses to join in a return to law and order. Our 
problem is to compel that joint acceptance of a compromise which we 
proposed in our note to the belligerents in February. Germany is 
ready for acceptance; the pressure must be applied to England” (p. 309). 
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In the appendix are found all the most important notes and orders 
affecting the question of international trade. The book is well written 
and is interesting to the business man, the student, the statesman, and 
the general reader. A. W. TAytor 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


The Work of Our Hands. A Study of Occupations for Invalids. By 
HERBERT J. Hatt, M.D., and Mertice M. C. Buck. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. Pp. xxvii+e11. 


The magnitude of the need now felt in Europe of fitting work to the 
limited physical capacities of war cripples lends emphasis to the analo- 
gous needs of the victims of accidents and diseases of peace. As the 
authors of this useful little book point out, “If the discharged and handi- 
capped patients from hospitals all over the country could be given legiti- 
mate work which would secure them even half of the usual wage, a very 
great load would be lifted from charity, and a still greater load from the 
minds and hearts of the workers The thousands who are now 
idle, not from choice but because they no longer fit the regular industries, 
represent a source of power and of wealth that has been curiously 
overlooked. These men and women are the waste human product of 
the industrial world, a product so valuable that its use would mean a 
revolution in industrial and in charitable affairs” (pp. xviii-xix). 

The beginnings of effort in this country have been with the insane, 
for whom an interest in suitable work has proved the one avenue of 
release in many cases; the blind, the crippled, and those suffering from 
heart disease have also profited in a similar way. 

Among the most serviceable types of work are hand weaving, pot- 
tery, cement working, farming, and gardening. The essence of the work 
cure consists probably in the substitution of a constructive and objec- 
tive state of mind for the brooding subjectivism of the ordinary invalid. 
Work of the sort just outlined may be provided both in workshops main- 
tained in connection with hospitals and similar institutions, or in outside 
workshops ‘‘ where under special observation chronic patients discharged 
from the hospitals may find opportunity for remunerative work.” 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which presents a 
general discussion of the subject, while the second consists of a specialized 
account of methods suitable in the case of various disorders mainly 


nervous and mental. —_. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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Painless Childbirth, Eutocia, and Nitrous Oxid-Oxygen Analgesia. 
By Cart Henry Davis, M.D. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 
1916. 1vol. Pp. 134. $1.00. 

Two or three years ago, the American public was informed—unfor- 
tunately by lay writers in popular magazines—of the use of scopolamine 
and morphine in obstetrics under the suggestive and illusionary title 
“Twilight Sleep” or Diémmerschlaf. A number of years previous, this 
method had been found wanting by reputable physicians, but never- 
theless it was received and exploited as a mew boon to motherhood, 
discovered at Freiburg, Germany! 

As a contrast to such deprecatory agitation, it is pleasing to read the 
book by Dr. Carl Henry Davis, in which he discusses the “painless 
childbirth” propaganda from a scientific medical viewpoint, but in such 
language that a non-medical person can understand the subject and 
form a fairly accurate opinion. The book contains a brief history of 
the management of labor from primitive times up to the present, and 
explains the various methods that have been employed in the attempt 
to secure easy childbirth. Dr. Davis is a strong advocate—as is every 
well-informed humanitarian—of reducing pain during labor, provided 
there are no deleterious effects. The advantages and greater dis- 
advantages of the so-called “twilight sleep” are clearly brought forth. 


The analgesic use of nitrous oxid and oxygen is enthusiastically advo- 
cated to produce eutocia, which Davis defines as “‘an easy natural de- 
livery.” Much clinical evidence is incorporated in the book, and the 
technique is also described. So much that is vague, popular, and 
faddish has been written on “painless childbirth” that those who 
are interested—laymen or physicians—will appreciate this well-written 
booklet. 


Paut NICHOLAS LEECH 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


America and Her Problems. By Paut H. B. d’ESTOURNELLES DE 
ConsTANT. New York: Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xxii+545. 
This volume seeks to give a faithful presentment of the present of 
the United States, together with the author’s vision of its future. It 
is based upon several visits to America, particularly an elaborate tour 
made in 1911, and upon a large and intimate acquaintance with men and 
women prominently identified with all phases of American life. 
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The observations and criticisms are made in a frank spirit of admira- 
tion for American initiative, courage, and optimism. They reflect in an 
interesting and instructive way the reactions of an eminent French 
statesman, possessed of a broad, international outlook on life, to the 
salient facts of the New World. The writer’s confidence in its future 
and mission is boundless. In America’s political experience, in its fine 
idealism and splendid courage, in its history of unexampled prosperity 
due, as he believes, to a policy of peace and conciliation, he finds a basis 
for the hope that America may show the Old World the danger and 
futility of imperialism and the profit and wisdom of peace. ‘‘ The Ameri- 
cans are not free from all obligations toward Europe. Let them apply 
their national enthusiasm to international life. As they call upon 
children to regenerate parents, so let them act as good sons to the coun- 
tries from which they sprang, and let the renovation of Europe be their 


work”? (p. 521). 
ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Japanese Crisis. By JAMEs A. B. SCHERER. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1916. Pp. 148. $0.75. 

The author has had five years’ personal knowledge of the Japanese 
in their home country and several years’ acquaintance with their be- 
havior under normal and abnormal conditions in California. 

He believes that Japan will not have a militant attitude toward the 
United States, provided we, as individuals and as a nation, manifest the 
spirit of a gentleman and a true statesman. He holds that both govern- 
ments should enact laws against intermarriage—not on _ biological 
grounds, but as a matter of prudential policy. He argues against the 
agricultural competition of the Japanese, but opposes the California 
alien land law of 1913. He advocates, however, a non-discriminatory 
alien land law and a constitutional amendment, if necessary, for taking 
the settling of international questions out of the hands of the respective 
states and putting them under the direct control of the nation. 

The value of the book is increased by the inclusion of the Japanese 
law relating to the foreigner’s right to own land in Japan, the Cali- 
fornia alien land law of 1913, and the American-Japanese treaty of 1g1t. 
While the volume is an incomplete discussion of “the Japanese crisis,”’ 
it is a distinct contribution to the growing body of literature on the 
Japanese question. 
E. S. BoGarpus 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Select Discussions of Race Problems. A Collection of Papers of 
Especial Use in the Study of Negro American Problems. [The 
Atlanta University Publications, No. 20.] Edited by J. A. 
BicHAM. Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta University Press, 1916. 
Pp. 108. 

Most of the eight papers here collected are already familiar to 
students of race problems, but it is convenient to have them brought 
together in usable form. Professor von Luschan’s discussion of the 
“ Anthropological View of Race” was presented at the London Races 
Congress in 1911, and Boas’ “Race Problems in the United States”’ 
appeared first in his book, The Mind of Primitive Man. Papers by Dr. 
Mall on “ Anatomical Characters of the Human Brain” and by Professor 
Woodworth on “Racial Differences in Mental Traits’’ present the results 
of research in more technical fields. In addition to the formal papers 
there is a review of the work of the Atlanta University Conferences and 
Social Studies during the past twenty years. 

Urysses G. WEATHERLY 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Japan and North America.—The clash of interests in the Pacific has strained the 
relations between the two countries for quite a number of years. The Philippines 
would not only be a very important outpost to guard Japan’s interests in China against 
foreign powers, but also a very important station on her way to South China, Burma, 
Borneo, and India, as well as on her way West. The native press has therefore never 
hesitated openly to create sentiment for the conquest of the islands. The fact that 
warlike operations against North America at present are not advisable does not con- 
demn her to inactivity. The Philippines, as well as Hawaii and Ceylon, are flooded 
with emissaries who incent the natives to revolutions. The distrust of the Latin- 
American republics toward the United States is utilized in every possible way. 
Treaties are made, and large Japanese colonies are established in the Central States 
on the border of the Republic of Panama. The South Sea Islands, formerly German 
possessions, are now in Japanese hands. Japan wisely refused to be dragged deeper 
into the European struggle, and instead of becoming a customer of North America, 
she turned around and became a very undesirable competitor in the sale of war 
materials. The accident to the cruiser, ‘‘Azama,”’ in one of Mexico’s best harbors, 
was very significant, since it kept a man-of-war in Mexican waters during a very 
critical time. Even more significant is her unscrupulous violation of China’s integrity 
in spite of North America’s protest. North America, through its shortsighted policy, 
is condemned to play the part of a passive spectator; Japan, already mindful of the 
serious breaks in the ring of the entente, carefully guards her independence, and is 
preparing for a new alliance more profitable for her coming struggle with North 


America and England.—Alfredo Hartwig, “Japan und Nordamerika,” Deutsche 
Rundschau, March, 1916. 


The Boy Scout Movement.—This movement owes its origin to the genius of 
Lieutenant General Sir Robert Baden Powell. The idea of training boys in scouting 
dates from 1884, when he applied it to recruits in his regiment, and, in revised form, 
from 1897, to young soldiers in the 5th Dragoon Guards. He had found that it was 
necessary to develop a man’s character before putting upon him the routine training 
of drill. To put the whole thing in a nutshell, scouting is a moral force—a game 
perhaps, but a serious game, a matter (as Lord Rosebery has said) ‘‘of high impor- 
tance, inspiring and uplifting every detail of a boy’s life. It is a great fellowship, 
embodied to preserve and observe great principles—self-help and help to others, 
patriotism, loyalty, honor, faith, and duty.”” During the few years of its existence, 
this movement for the development of character has laid hold of the whole civilized 
world, there being nearly a million members at the present time. The idea in the 
mind of Sir Robert Baden Powell was to produce that type of manliness which is best 
exhibited in the frontiersman of our colonies, men distinguished for their energy, 
resourcefulness, pluck, and endurance. The game is one in which muscles, brains, 
and morals all have a part, and it is just because of the intimate connection that exists 
between these that the moral element is able to exert so great an influence for good. 
In a word the Boy Scout movement is a moral movement meeting a need not otherwise 
met by education.—Ernest Young, The Living Age, July, 1916. mg. Cc. Cc. 


Religious Conceptions of the Itonama Indians of Bolivia.—The Itonama Indians 
number a little over 300, and have been Christians for over two centuries. Of their 
former industries they retain only basket-making and weaving, but they still speak 
their original language. The spirits of the deceased play a great réle among them, 
making demands upon everything they possessed in life. When an Itonama dies he 
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becomes “‘ Chokihua,”’ living in forests close to his old habitat. Every tree, field, and 
place has its Chokihua, and none of these must be touched or disturbed. As a conse- 
quence, old fields are left untilled, trees are not cut down, and no Itonama dares to 
dig in the ground. Witchcraft is very strong among them. In case of sickness, 
accident, intended trips, or anything of importance, the spirits are consulted through 
the witches at great financial expense. Every animal has its plant, its “‘Huahoa,” 
to which it has some mythical relation. A few are dangerous, but most of them are 
harmless. Man himself has several Huahoas, but they are medicinal plants. A few 
traces of totemism are found in their regard for the wild boar and the chatter apes of 
that region. The faith in Chokihua will not soon disappear. The church of the 
village is in ruins; and of Christianity itself there remain only the drunken orgies on 
festival days and the burning of light before the worn images of saints. These saints 
are only Chokihua to them.—Erland Nordenskiéld, “Die religidse Vorstellungen der 
Itonama-Indianer,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Hefte IT und ITI, rors. a 


Sanitary Districts in the Analysis of Municipal Mortality and Morbidity Data.— 
This paper is a plea for the more effective use of vital statistics in assisting health 
practice and administration. Previous attempts to utilize them have used too large 
units in their investigations. ‘For an accurate understanding of causes of death and 
illness, which is preliminary to action for prevention, the vital facts are needed for 
narrower, more homogeneous areas. The unit for tabulation and analysis should be a 
sanitary area, with relatively homogeneous conditions.’’ This study should be perma- 
nent, in order to determine the effects of changing conditions in the area. Thus, vital 
statistics would become valuable for research as well as for record. Infant mortality, 
the specific causes of deaths and disease, the relation of housing to health, the control 
of contagious diseases, and vital statistics in regard to race might all be determined 
by investigations of this type. The first attempt of this sort was made by Dr. John 
S. Billings, in charge of the Bureau of Vital Statistics of the eleventh census (1890). 
He selected too large an area, Manhattan and the Bronx, and did not do more than 
show the possibilities of the method. The Population Research Bureau appointed 
by the New York City Federation of Churches in 1907 secured valuable results by 
use of a method similar to the one advocated. Again the 1910 census gathered data 
for a study of this sort, but was unable to use them because of lack of funds. The most 


recent movement for studies of this type is the adoption of this plan in the registration 
of births and mortality statistics by the New York City Health Department in the 
Division of Vital Statistics —R. E. Chaddock, American Journal of Public Health, 
June, 1916. 


Sanitation and Morality.—The problem of the city’s moral and sanitary condi- 
tions is much hampered by crowding and poverty. Think of the laborer with wife and 
family, living, sleeping, washing,’and cooking in a room 12 by 12. What can be 
expected of him in the way of personal hygiene and morals? Suppose he should be 
well taught in hygiene according to modern methods, or taught morals and Chris- 
tianity; how could he carry out either of the teachings with such poverty and sur- 
roundings. Men must be placed in such a position that they can adapt such teachings. 
The only feasible way to alleviate this poverty is to increase wages. This may be 
done in one of two ways: decreasing the number of persons competing for employ- 
ment, or increasing the number of jobs for these persons. The first would not be 
considered for a moment, though it could easily be done by spreading an epidemic of 
disease. On turning to the other side, it is possible to make the number of jobs more 
numerous by increasing the productivity of the land. Not half of the present area 
of the United States is being used productively. But a system of taxation whereby 
land values were taxed to such an extent that it would be unprofitable to keep them 
unused would bring about this condition. This will put our fellow-men in a position 
to live under better sanitary conditions and to adopt the teachings and morals of 
Christianity —W. C. Gorgas, The Constructive Quarterly, June, 1916. © & 


Sex Education in the Home and High School.—Sex instruction, to be adequate, 
must begin in the home, where it can be given with utmost frankness in response to 
the child’s awakening interest, before seli-consciousness with regard to sex appears. 


| 
| 
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The best that the high school can attempt will merely retrieve in some measure the 
home’s neglected opportunity. Some progress has been made in the Morris High 
School, New York City, to supply this instruction. A course in biology which offers 
opportunity for emphasis upon hygienic habits of living in such matters as the choice 
of food, methods of cooking, habits of exercise and study, ventilation, and hours of 
sleeping is required of all first-year students. Fundamental principles of the repro- 
ductive function are taught only so far as they concern unicellular organisms, plants, 
insects, fishes, and birds. No attempt is made to discuss mammalian reproduction 
the first year. This might be accomplished were it possible to segregate the sexes in 
the biology classes. An advanced class in biology is conducted, in which comparative 
physiology, personal hygiene, and sanitation are emphasized. Mammalian reproduc- 
tion, the relative importance of heredity, environment, and training, and the i impor- 
tance of right choices in marriage are emphasized. Then, on occasional evenings 
smaller group conferences of segregated sexes are held, in which the more intimate 
personal problems of the students are discussed. Two notable features of the work 
are the wholesome way in which the students respond to the truth presented, and the 
almost unanimous approval of this type of instruction on the part of the parents.— 
James E. Peabody, Social Hygiene, July, 1916. H, E. J. 


Social Aspects of Industrial Hygiene.—The value of, and the motive force for, 
all the health work, in industry and out of it, has a far-reaching social, economic, and 
moral effect. Evidently it is an attempt to make sanitation universal, to eliminate 
preventable disease, to perfect the social and industrial health status. It means 
increased human efficiency, greater earning capacity, a normal social life, and a better 
physical foundation for sound social and spiritual growth. It indicates that society 
is attempting to meet its social responsibility by protecting the whole of human kind 
from the menace of its defective members. Industrial hygiene is a step forward in 
the belief that a healthy individual and a healthy society are the only adequate means 
or instruments through which may come a more perfect expression of the conscious 
life in the universe.—Donald B. Armstrong, M.D., American Journal of Public Health, 
June, 1916. 


Progress of the Civil and Social Survey Idea.—Before a community is doctored 
for its social ills or is subjected to a treatment for improving its social conditions, a 
“social diagnosis”’ is essential. Ignorance of conditions has caused much of the waste 
of American revenues. It is surprising that we have learned this only in late years, 
but since the pioneer Pittsburgh Survey in 1907-8 over 700 social survey studies are 
known to have been made. The Russell Sage Foundation has definitely adopted the 
survey as a means of educating the public, and aims at readable and popular reports. 
The program of a general survey covers the complete social life of the community: 
health, sanitation, industries, standards of life, recreation, morals, defectives, charities, 
etc. The New York Bureau of Municipal Research has conducted more technical 
and specialized surveys than most agencies, designing them for governmental and 
administrative use. They have been particularly confined to political organization and 
taxation. Valuable studies have been made of single trades or industries in certain 
cities. Several church societies and agricultural colleges have produced instructive 


village and rural surveys.—Murray Gross, National Municipal Review, July, 1916. 


The Principle of Nationality; Its Historical Origin.—The modern political state 
cannot be the basis of nationality because there are nations like Poland which are 
not states. In Europe race is a myth, hence the foundation of nationality is not to 
be found in this conception. A common language is a strong unifying factor, but 
unitary Switzerland is a nation of three tongues. The element of religion is important, 
but this will not entirely explain the nation. The essential fact in nationality is a 
common historical experience. Nationality is the result of a collective consciousness. 
The idea of nationality is comparatively modern, there being little trace of it in the 
Middle Ages. The evolution of nationality was furthered by industrial changes which 
made each nation a syndicate of interests. The word “ patriotic’? appeared in the 
sixteenth century during the period of the liberation of relations among men and 
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governments. Toward the close of the eighteenth century the notion of the rights of 
states and of nations as analogous to individuals had a rapid ev olution. Nationality 
was conceived as founded on the will of the people. France set a conspicuous national- 
istic example, which was followed by other peoples. This example had a profound 
influence on Prussia. European history in the nineteenth century was dominantly 
nationalistic. Prussia with her Bismarckian, fatalistic theories of nationalism; France 
with her revolutionary, democratic theories both harbored forms of the nationalistic 
ideal—M. Henri Hauser, ‘Le Principe des nationalites: ses origines historiques,” 
La Revue politique internationale, March, April, 1916. at oat ind 


Internal Influences of Migrations upon Birth-Rate.—According to available data 
in Switzerland, the immig-ants are generally far superior to the native population in 
energy and vitality, recruiting themselves as a rule from the better elements of rural 
communities or from the provinces. In sections where this immigration is strong, the 
birth-rate is regularly somewhat raised, while in the sections from which emigration 
proceeds, the birth-rate is lowered. Of much significance in this connection are the 
conditions as to whether or not the section to which immigration proceeds has a high 
or a low birth-rate, and as to whether or not the immigrants are coming from a section 
with a high or a low birth-rate. Where immigrants come from sections with a low 
birth-rate to districts having a high birth-rate, the new birth-rate will naturally be 
lower. In cities the birth-rate always increases from this immigration, since the 
cities have a low birth-rate, and the immigrants generally come from the country. 
It is also certain that the cities could not maintain themselves without this influx, 
even though the age conditions are very favorable. 

In the United States we find that the birth-rate is the highest among people of 
foreign birth, but with each succeeding generation it falls very rapidly. In some 
sections the native population is fast disappearing on account of the low birth-rate. 
We also find that the emigrating people always represent the better and stronger 
elements of a section, so that a continued emigration may lead to the exhaustion of 
such a section. Of course, new energies may come to such regions by immigration 
from other high-birth-rate regions, and the birth-rate may rise as a result, but it is 
only temporary. With each succeeding generation the birth-rate falls more and more, 
and among the old inhabitants the number of deaths exceeds the number of births. 
This is especially true of cities when the population is divided into classes according 
to place of birth. This general decline of the birth-rate in Switzerland and the United 
States is not a recent phenomenon, but was apparent as early as the seventies and 
eighties. From it we are led to conclude that there must be internal, dangerous 
influences which formerly may have been limited to the cities and small rural sections, 
but which today are very prevalent, and which have been considerably intensified.— 
R. Manschke, “Innere Einfliisse der Bevélkerungswanderungen auf die Geburtenzahl,’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Sosialwissenschaft, March, 1916. co. 3. 


War-Criminality of Youth.—According to reports based on returns from a number 
of large cities, youthful criminality has increased since the war began. As reasons for 
this one may consider the following: (1) in large cities, where the father is with the 
army and the mother away from home a great part of the day, the children are under 
less surveillance than formerly, idling and going to various doubtful cino-theaters; (2) 
then there seems to be a draining of youths from the small cities to the larger ones where 
they hope to find better employment; (3) in addition to these, there are the more 
numerous and stricter rules on the part of the police, and an apparent greater irritable- 
ness on the part of both police and youth. In rural sections where there is much 
better supervision and plenty of work, the preceding statements do not hold true. 
Youthful criminality undoubtedly, at least in large cities, has increased among our 
opponents too, but the nation that recognizes this latent danger first and takes the 
proper steps to overcome it has the best hopes for the future-—Amtsrichter Dr. 
Albert Hellwig, “‘Kritisches zur Kriegskriminalitat der Jugendlichen,”’ Die Grensboten, 
March, 1916. J. 


Probation and Parole.—The committee appointed by the American Prison Asso- 
ciation has reported a strong approval of the clearing-house plan for handling cases of 
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probation and parole. Its report is based on the answers to a questionnaire sent to 
about a thousand persons interested in prison work. Successful probation depends 
upon the ability to have a suflicient number of probation officers, and to be able 
properly to determine what persons should be placed on probation. The clearing- 
house officials would determine what institution should receive a given patient. 
Then, they would determine what persons should be placed on probation. This would 
be done by a careful consideration of the inmate’s record before incarceration, his 
record during his stay in the institution, and his possibilities for the future outside the 
institution. This would involve the theory of prison management, whether the 
prisoner is really given the opportunity to show his real character in the institution, 
or not, and which theory is best for ascertaining this. It is impossible as yet to pass 
judgment on the theories of prison management.—K. B. Davis, Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, July, 1916. 


Probation and Parole in Their Relation to Crime.—The principle of parole has 
recently been the object of severe criticism. This criticism is largely based on igno- 
rance. A careful statistical analysis of the workings of the parole law in Illinois seems 
to indicate that the parole law is superior to the definite sentence act in three respects: 
(1) recidivists and dangerous criminals serve a longer time, specifically one year, six 
months, twenty-six days longer, on the average, with an extra year on parole under the 
supervision of the state’s officers; (2) only 44 per cent as many criminals are turned 
loose on the public, or, per capita, only 22 per cent; (3) only 60 per cent as many 
commitments are made, or, per capita, only 30 per cent, and now 88.18 per cent of 
those committed are first termers, as against 85.52 per cent formerly. It is not the 
severity of punishment but its certainty that tends to deter persons from committing 
crimes. To increase the certainty of punishment our whole criminal procedure should 
be revised. Grand and petit juries should both be abolished; the judge should be an 
expert in criminology as well as in law; rules of evidence need to be altered; all sen- 
tences should be subject to future revision. One of the great advantages of the Board 
of Pardons and Parole has been its tendency to equalize justice, which is now admin- 
istered with great variations in the several counties. The probation act accomplished 
much the same results as the parole law, except that probation begins before penal 
servitude, or in line thereof, and applies only to a few minor crimes, and only to first 
termers. The full power of either the parole or probation acts cannot be felt unless 
we have a civic life that is adverse to criminal tendencies, and unless there is 
co-operative work on the part of the courts and all officers engaged in corrective work.— 
Thomas M. Kilbride, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, July, 1916. 

E.R 


Statistics of Crime and Criminals.—A careful inquiry into the subject is timely, 
in view of the enormous economic burden of crime and the supposed increase in criminal 
tendencies of the age. Statistics are needed both of crime and of criminals, or con- 
victs. The principles underlying the criminal statistics of England and Wales, and 
of Canada would seem to be applicable in large measure to the United States. The 
statistical study of English convicts by Charles Goring, M.D., published in 1913, 
though somewhat overemphasizing anthropometric data, is the first genuine contribu- 
tion to the statistical study of the convict. Corresponding investigations should 
prove feasible in American prisons. The criminal statistics in the United States are 
altogether inadequate. Some method should be evolved whereby uniform criminal 
statistics in this country might be collected annually and published by some central 
agency, either through the American Prison Association, or the federal government.— 
Frederick L. Hoffman, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, July, 1916. 

E.R 


The War and the Work of Women.—The governmental measures for the relief of 
dependency were barely sufficient in France before the opening of the war. Imme- 
diately after the war began, the large numbers of families whose main provider was 
killed or maimed caused the almost complete breakdown of the systems of public 
relief. Only one large governmental institution existed for training nurses and caring 
for the maimed, Saultpetrie, which was located in Paris. To solve the situation, 
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private and foreign means of relief have sprung into existence. Particularly notice- 
able is the work of the women of the middle class in France. They are bearing the 
brunt of the war’s afflictions. They are the class losing the largest percentage of 
their dear ones. Also, they are the class volunteering in the greatest numbers for 
service as nurses. They are supplemented by a considerable number of gentle birth 
from France and from England. Women between the ages of eighteen and sixty 
years are accepted for this service. After a short training in one of the hospitals, 
they enter active service. The government has arranged to allow them a small 
salary. Owing to the service of the women, the problem of relief is now being 
cared for. Undoubtedly, the war will result in a complete reorganization of its relief 
work, and will place public philanthropy on a more adequate basis.—Une Doctoresse, 
“La Guerre et le travail féminin,”’ Revue philanthropique, May, 1916. C. 1. N. 


The State, Its Essence and Organization.—The world-war has brought home to 
all nations, in the most forceful manner, the fact that the state precedes every other 
relation. The democratic idea of equal rights of all within the state is a failure. The 
state is not and cannot be the embodiment of the idea of justice, or the distributor of 
the same; the state is organized power. To maintain and secure its own independent 
existence and through it the existence of its members, to represent and advance their 
interests against rival and hostile powers, this is the highest task of the state. The 
present war is the consequence of a clash between two different historical developments 
and organizations. On the one side we find the notion of unrestrained pursuit of 
private interests; subordination under the whims of an unprincipled and ever-changing 
public opinion; unrestrained exploitation of the state and its citizens by an accidental 
majority. On the other side there is jealous reservation and open expression of per- 
sonal convictions and rights, also voluntary subordination to duty and the needs and 
interests of the whole. Consequently, there is order, discipline, and restriction of 
individual attempts to exploit the whole. Our organization has withstood the acid 
test of a trying time, and our enemies find themselves forced to imitate what they had 
set out to destroy.—Eduard Meyer, “Der Staat, sein Wesen und seine Organisation,” 
Stiddeutsche M onatshefte, March, 1916. Z. T. E. 


War and Will.—The present war has demonstrated that the will is a mighty 
factor in life, in spite of the fact that some authorities have tried to convince us that 
there is no such thing as will. It is through the faculty of the will that the mind gains 
control over the organism, the environment, the world, and itself. The will revives, 
re-enforces, or suppresses memory-pictures, or complexes of associations which lead 
to action, but never produces activity. Feeling and duty are the most important 
factors in the training and operation of the will. They are both stimulating and 
inhibitory forces. During and through the war the will-power of the individual has 
not only been strengthened and developed to an unheard-of ability to resist and endure, 
but it has found its most forceful expression in an overwhelming sense of duty and in 
the unconditional surrender of the self and its interests for the interests of the whole. 
Thus a national, purposive, intensified corporate will, the will of the mass, has been 
created. Boundless individualistic tendencies are a misapprehension of the natural 
and moral commandments of corporate life. Our great task of the future will be to 
preserve and develop the corporate will, and to see that it remains healthy, for in the 
strength of our will we find the stars of our fate —Medizinalrat Professor Goldsc heider, 
“Krieg und Wille,”’ Deutsche Revue, March, 1916. E. 


Syphilis and Society.—Syphilis is the most serious of the contagious diseases 
which has not yet been subjected to control. Yet it is controllable, in its early stages 
entirely curable, and at all stages controllable as regards contagion. If society fails 
to control syphilis, syphilis is likely to control society. Opinions differ as to the value 
of reporting. Public-health officers are generally in favor of reporting, but have placed 
themselves on record as favoring the omission of names and addresses. Such reporting 
has no statistical value because of inevitable duplication. Practicing physicians, 
especially those who deal with syphilis on a large scale, are almost unanimously 
opposed, on the ground that the physicians who do report will lose their patients, who 
will then go to quacks, thus increasing the uncontrollability of the disease. Average 
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lay opinion, so far as expressed, has generally favored reporting, but practically all 


laws requiring reporting have proved unenforcible and statistically valueless. 


Any 


benefit that may result from any of the existing laws requiring medical certificates 
before marriage as a means of controlling syphilis is more than offset by the harm in 
giving rise to a false sense of security, in protecting the unscrupulous and penalizing the 


honest. 


Unless the examining physician is closely familiar with the past history of 


the patient, the probability of error in applying any of the tests known now becomes 
almost overwhelming. The most fruitful field of effort lies in the attempts of the 
state, the municipality, and the university or corporation hospital to deal with syphilis 
upon a large scale, not only in regard to diagnosis, but in regard to treatment and 


subsequent supervision. 


The cost need not necessarily be borne by the taxpayer, 


but may be paid by patients to the state or hospital rather than, as at present, to 


quacks. 


Expert services might thus be afforded all sufferers at a sliding scale of fees 


proportionate to their respective incomes.—Hugh Cabot, Social Hygiene, July, 1916. 
E 
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